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THE KASHMIRIAN ATHARVA VEDA, BOOK SEVEN 
EDITED WITH CRITICAL NOTES 


LeRoy Carr BARRET 


TRINITY COLLEGE, HARTroRD, CONNECTICUT 


INTRODUCTION 


Ir HAS SEEMED BEST to continue the work on the Kashmirian 
Atharva Veda by publishing Book 7 instead of Book 19 as 
promised in JAOS 37. 257. The material is presented in the 
same manner as that used in Book 5: the transliteration of the 
ms. is given in italics and is continuous, with the number of each 
line in brackets. Abbreviations and punctuation marks used are 
the same as in previous books; they are doubtless familiar to 
all who are interested in this work. 

The results attained in editing the text of this book are rather 
more satisfactory than in previous books, but much is still un- 
certain. 

Of the ms.—This seventh book in the Kashmir ms. begins 
f£97b17 and ends f£104a20,—a little more than six and one half 
folios. There is only one defacement worth mentioning, f105a 
15, and it is possible to restore the text in spite of this. Some 
of the pages have 19 lines, some 20, none more or less. 

Punctuation, numbers, etc—Within the individual hymns 
punctuation is most irregular; the colon mark is often placed 
below the line of letters rather than in it. Below lines 17 and 
18 of f100a are some five marks which might possibly be 
intended for accent marks. 

The hymns are grouped into anuvakas, of which there are 4, 
with 5 hymns in each: anu 3 no. 5 has no kanda number after 
it, only ‘anu 3’, and at.the end of the book no number is 
written for kinda or anuvaka, tho space is left for one number. 

There are a few corrections, both marginal and interlinear, 
only one of which is at all extended ; this is on £98b between lines 
4 and 5, where a pada is inserted followed by ‘dvitiyapustake’. 
In the left margin of f101b at the beginning of hymn no. 11 is 
‘raksimantram’. 


10 JAOS 40 
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Extent of the book.—This book contains 20 hymns, 4 of them 
prose. The norm of stanzas in a hymn is clearly 10: ten hymns 
(probably eleven) have 10 stanzas each. It will be observed 
that the stanza norm is increased by one in each successive book, 
starting with four in Book 1. Assuming the correctness of the 
verse-divisions of the text as edited below we make the following 
table: 


3 hymns have 9 stanzas each — 27 stanzas 


10 “é ce 10 sé é -- 100 é 

3 ce ce 11 “é sé = 33 é 

3 ce sé 12 “é “é —= 36 6é 

1 hymn seems to have 10 ‘‘ = 10 ne 
20 hymns have 206 stanzas 


New and old material——Twelve of the hymns of this book may 
be called new; the number of really new stanzas is about 100, 
the number of new padas is somewhat more than 300. Four of 
the hymns of S Bk 5 appear here and also four of S Bk 19: our 
no. 14 is counted as new though some of it has parallels in TS 
and elsewhere. 


ATHARVA-VEDA PAIPPALADA-SAKHA 
BOOK SEVEN 


1. 
(S 5. 14) 

[£97b17] atha saptamah om namo [18] naérayandya z om namo 
jvalaibhagavatyath om namo tilotamadyath zz 

[£98al] om suparnas tvdmnavindat sikaras tvakhanan nasa | 
dipsosage tvam dipsantan prati [2] krtydkrto daha | atho yo 
smian dipsati tam u tvam jahy osadhe agne prtanasat pr-[3] tana 
sahasva prati krtyam krtydkrte | pratiharanena harémasi | 
yaskvarhi-[4] ya pautu dydvaprthivi tatsutat. | ut tam mrgam 
iva viddhat krtye krtyakrtam kr-[5] ta | agham astv aghakrte 
Sapathas Sapathificine pratyan pratt prahinvasi yas ca-[6] kara 
tam aschatu | yas tvd krtyety eké | punas krtyain krtyankrte 
prattharanamna harama-[7] sit'| samaksam asminn ddadhmo 
yatha krtydkrtam hanah putra ia pitaran gascha sva-[8] 
daivabhisthito dasa | tantur wavyayann idi krtye krtyakrtam 
krtah | udendiva varu-[9] ny abhikrandam mrgdiva krtya kar- 
taram rschatu | hrsvasydiva parisdsam parimaya [10] pari tvaca 
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| druharde caskrse krtyam grivasu pra muicata | yd krtye deva- 
krta ya [11] vad manusyajasi | tim tvd pratyan prahinmasi | 
praticinayana vrahmand | yada stri [12] dt vasman akrtyam 
cakara papmane | tam u tasmai nayamassy asvam ivasvabhr-[13] 
dhanyé 212 

For the invocation read: atha saptamas kando likhyate z om 
namo narayanaya z om namo jvalabhagavatyai z om namo tilotta- 
mayal z 

For the hymn read: suparnas tvanvavindat sikaras tvakhanan 
nasa | dipsfiusadhe tvatn dipsantath prati krtyakrto daha z 1 z 
<ava jahi yatudhanan ava krtyakrtath jahi> | atho yo ‘sman 
dipsati tam u tvath jahy osadhe z 2 z agne prtanasat prtanah 
sahasva | prati krtyam krtyakrte pratiharanena haramasi z 3 z 
isva rjiyah patatu dyavaprthivi utsuta | ut tam mrgam iva 
vidhyat krtya krtyakrtam krta z 4 z agham astv aghakrte 
§apathas Sapathiyate | pratyak prati prahinmasi yas cakara tam 
rechatu z 5 z yas tva krtye prajighaya vidvan aviduso grham | 
punas tva tasmai dadhmo yatha krtyakrtam hanah z 6 z punas 
krtyam krtyaikrte pratiharanena haradmasi | samaksam asminn 
adadhmo yatha krtyakrtam hanah z 7 z putra iva pitaram gaccha 
svaja ivabhisthito daSa | tantur ivavyayann iti krtye krtyakrtath 
krtaé z 8 z ud eniva varany abhikrandam mrgiva | krtya kar- 
taram rechatu z 9 z rSyasyeva pariSdsatn parimaya pari tvacah | 
durharde cakruse krtyam grivasu prati muficata z 10 z ya krtye 
devakrta ya va manusyajasi | tain tva pratyak prahinmasi prati- 
cinena vrahmana z 11 z yadi stri yadi va puman krtyam cakara 
papmane | tam u tasmai nayamasy aSvam ivasvabhidhanya z 12 
z1lz 

I have supplied 2ab from S$; the padas would be most easily 
omitted if 1d and 2b ended alike, so that jahi may have once 
stood in our 1d. In 4b utsuta is of course only a conjecture. 
St 5abe oceurs S 10. 1. 5abe. St 6 has appeared Ppp 2. 38. 3; 
it is reedited here, as the suggestions formerly made do not seem 
good. 


2 
(S 5. 23) 
[f98a13] osate me dydvdprthivi okata devi sarasvati | [14] 
okato ma indras cdgnis ca krmim jambhayatdm imam yasyendra 
kumarasya krmim [15] dhanapate jahi | hata visvadrdtayogrena 
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vacasi mima yo ksau parisarpa-[16] ti ye nadsdu parisarpati | 
natam yo madhyam gaschami tan krmiinr jambhaydmasi [17] 
viripdu dvdu suriipau dvdu krsydu dvo rohitau dvau | babhrus 
ca babhrukarnas ca grdhra-[18] s kokas ca te hatah ye krimayas 
sitavaksaé ye krsnds sitabahavah ye ke [19] ca visvariipds tan 
krimin jambhaydmasi | yo dvisirsas caturaksas krimis cariigo 
[20] arjunah srndémy asya prsthir apa vrscami yas chirah tad 
asdu siryo agad vi- [f98b] svadrsto adriha | drstarsya ghnimn 
adrstin ca sarvans ca pramrnan krimin. yavd-|2] savdkhasas 
kaskisyamo dhiksdmas ca parivrknavah drstas ca hanyatam 
krimir adr-[3] stas cota hanyatam. hito yavakho hatas ca pavir 
hato sanganavan uta | hata vi-[4] svdrdtaya anena vacasé mama 
| sarvesin ca krimindin bhinadmy asmind siro da-[5] hamy 
agning mukham z 22 

Between lines 3 and 4 at the right the ms has sarvdsain ca 
krimindm dvitiyapustake. 

Read: ote me dyavaprthivi ota devi sarasvati | otau ma indras 
eignis ca krimim jambhayatéam imam z 1 z asyendra kumarasya 
krimimn dhanapate jahi | hata visva arataya ugrena vacasi mama 
z 2 z yo ‘ksyau parisarpati yo nasau parisarpati | datam yo 
madhyam gacchati tam krimim jambhayamasi z 3 z viriipau 
dvau saripau dvau krsnau dvau rohitau dvau | babhrus ca 
babhrukarnas ca grdhras kokas ca te hataéh z 4 z ye krimayas 
Sitivaksa ye krsna$ Sitibahavah | ye ke ca viSvariipas tan krimif 
jambhayamasi z 5 z yo dvisirsaS caturaksas krimis sairango 
arjunah | Srnaimy asya prstir apa vrécimi yac chirah z 6 z ud 
asiu siryo agad visSvadrsto adrstaha | drstans ca ghnann 
adrstans ca sarvans ca pramrnan krimin z 7 z yavasdsas kaska- 
siso dhunksasaS ca parivrknavah | drstaS ca hanyatam krimir 
adrstaS cota hanyatam z 8 z hato yavaso hataS ca pavir hatah 
saganavan uta | hata visva aratayo anena vacasa mama z 9 z 
sarvesaia ca kriminam sarvasiti ca krimindm | bhinadmy 
aSmana Siro dahamy agninaé mukham z 10 z 2 z 

In st 1 ote, ota, and otau are given as in S; but the ms reading 
may point rather to oste, osta, and ostau, from 4 + vas with the 
meaning ‘shining hitherward’ or possibly ‘abiding here.’ 


3 
[f98b5] tigmebhir agnir arcibhis gukrena deva Socisd | [6] 
admado ni vaha tvam anyam dsu ni krnva tain 
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_ In a read agne, in d Asam ni krnu tan. RV 6. 48. Tab has our 
ab, but with brhadbhir for tigmebhir. 

Socisdgne arcisi ca nir daheto [7] aghayavah | sakhyam a 
samkrnmahe tvam cam amdd upa sambhuvam 

Reading tvari cimad in d would seem to give a possible sense 
to the stanza. 

nir Gmado na-[8|naydimasi nis kravyaidho grhebhyah | sam- 
yaddo nama ye deva te agne marabhantan | [9] 

Read nayamasi in a, kravyaddo in b: in ¢ mansado seems prob- 
able. 

dmddas ca kravyddasas eddasyobhayén saha | prajaém ye 
cakrire bhagamn tam 1-[10] to nir nayamasi | 

In a read krayyadas, in b probably mansadas cobhayan: also 
tan in d. 

yamesv aramamtama pakvam uta dadrsu te yantu sarve sasa- 
[11] mbhiydnyatreto ghayavah | 

For a read ya amesv arasatamam, in b dadhrsuh: in ¢ 
sambhiiya®, in d ‘ghayavah. 

ye na sidus krtakrta kilvisakrta sadhya punas tva-[12]n 
yajniyd deva yantu yata dgatah 

For ab read ye nas sedus krtyakrtah kilbisakrtas sakhyam: 
in ¢ tan, ind nayantu. Our ed =S 14. 2.10ed. At the end of 
b the ms reading might be sakhya. 

avarena savarajo nenajan hastim ba-[13]lam | dhataé no bhad- 
raya nesat sa no gopayatu prajam | 

There seems to be a contrast in padas a and b between avarena 
and anena, but I can see nothing more; the sign transliterated 
‘ba’ in ‘balam’ is not sure. Over the combination ts in nesat 
sa the ms has Sea. 

krnve ham rodasi varma [14] sydma savitus save | mata no 
bhadraya bhiimi dydus cismain patv anrhasah | [15] 

Read ‘ham in a, and bhimir in e. 

yad asurdndm ahany asman paipdta medhinah devinadm pasya 
dadivyam dpa-[16]§ sundhantu mim imam | 

In b papata is probably some form of the root pa ‘protect’; 
medinah might better be read. In e¢ pasSya probably balances 
papata ; ww" d (perhaps reading neds can stand, but ef. KS 
38. 5d apas ° mainasah. 

yd te pitur marutam sumnam emi ma nas siiryasya sandréso 
yu-[17]vatha | abhi no viro rvati ksametat pra jayamahi rudra 
praja-[18] ya 
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Read: 4 te pitar marutém sumnam emi ma nas stiryasya sam-. 
dréo yuvathah | abhi no viro ‘rvati ksameta pra jayamahi rudra 
prajaya z10z 

This is RV 2. 33. 1 with several variants. 

yo garbhe antar yo urdhre | antar yaj jdtam janitavyam ca 
paurusan tasmahrdyd [19] sam havisi hamadhya sa nas prajam 
jaradastim krnotu zz 3 22 

Read: yo garbhe antar yo vrdhre antar yaj jatamh janitavyam 
ca paurusam | tasma rddhya sam havisé huvadhvam sa nas 
prajam jaradastim krnotu z 1123 z 

Cf. S 4. 23. 7b and TB 2. 6. 16. 2d. 


4d 


(S 19. 13) 

[£99a] idyasi baht sthavirdu vrsdndu | cittrad yama vrsabhau 
parayisni | tayokse prathama yo-[2|gdagate ydbhyam catam 
asurinad svar yat. | dus siséno vrsabho no bhimo ghandgha- 
[3]nah ksobhanas carsanindm. sankrandano nimisa ekaviras 
Satam send ajayat sd-[4]kam indrah saikrandanenanimisena jis- 
nund yodhyena duscyavanena dhrsnund | ta-[5]d indrena 
jayata tat sahadhvam yudho nara isuhastena vrsnyd sa tsuhas- 
tdis sa nakamkri-[6]bhir vasi samsrsta adhi indro ganena | 
samsrstajit somapad bdahosaskirdhvadhanva [7] pratihitabhir 
asta | om tirdhvadhanva pratihitabhir astha balavijiidyas stha- 
vira-[8]s pravirah sahasvan vdaji sahasdna ugrah abhiviro 
abhissatva sahoji-[9]j jaitrayai &@ ratham @ tistha kovidan 
| imam viram anu harsddhvam ugram indram satvano [10] anu 
samrabhadhvam | grémajitam gojitam vajrabahum jayantam 
ajma pramrnantam oja-[11]sé | abhi gottraini sahasé gahamano 
madaiyur ugras catamatsur indrah dussya-[12]vanas prtandsdd 
ayodhyo ssdkam send avatu pra yutsu | vrhaspati pari diya [13] 
rathena raksohamittran apabadhamanah prabhafijan  satrn 
pramrnann amittran asmd-[14]kanm edhyevité tanindim. | 
indra esim nayataé vrhaspatir daksino yajias pura [15] etu 
somah devasendndm abhibhanjatinim jayantiném maruto yantu 
madhye | [16] indrasya vrsno marutasya rajna ddityanaém maru- 
tam sardha ugram | mahdmanasdim [17] bhuvanacyavanadm ghoso 
devanam jayatamm ud astim. asmakam indras sa-[18]mrtesu 
dhvajesv asmakam ya isavas ta jayantu | asmakamn vira uttare 
bhava-[19]tv asman devdso vaté havesuz 4 z 
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Read: indrasya bahi sthavirau vrsinau citraé ima vrsabhau 
parayisnii | ta yoksye prathamau yoga agate yabhyam jitam 
asuranam svar yat z 1 z asus sisano vrsabho na bhimo ghana- 
ghanah ksobhanas carsaninim | saiikrandano ‘nimisa ekaviras 
Satarh sena ajayat sakam indrah z 2 z saikrandanenanimisena 
jisnunayodhyena duscyavanena dhrsnuna | tad indrena jayata 
tat sahadhvatn yudho nara isuhastena vrsna z 3 z sa isuhastais 
sa nisaigibhir vaSi samsrasta sa yudha indro ganena | sar- 
srstajit somapa bahuSardhy irdhvadhanva pratihitabhir asta z 
4 z balavijnaya sthaviras pravirah sahasvan vaji sahamana 
ugrah | abhiviro abhisatva sahojij jaitrayendra ratham 4 tistha 
govidam z 5 z imam viram anu harsadhvam ugram indram 
satvano anu samnrabhadhvam | gramajitamh gojitamn vajrabahuthn 
jayantam ajma pramrnantam ojasa z 6 z abhi gotrani sahasa 
gahamfno adaya ugras Satamanyur indrah | duscyavanas prta- 
nasid ayodhyo ‘smakam sena avatu pra yutsu z 7 z vrhaspate 
pari diya rathena raksohamitran apabadhamanah | prabhaiijan 
Satrin pramrnann amitran asmakam edhy avité taninam z 8 z 
indra esam neta vrhaspatir daksinaé yajias pura etu somah | 
devaseninim abhibhanjatindm jayantindm maruto yantu 
madhye z 9 z indrasya vrsno varunasya rajiia adityanaim maru- 
tam Sardha ugram | mahimanasamh bhuvanacyavanamh ghosgo 
devanim jayatam ud asthat z 10 z asmakam indras samrtesu 
dhvajesv asmaikath ya isavas ta jayantu | asmakarh vira uttare 
bhavantv asman devaso ‘vata havesu z 11 z 4 z 

The version restored here accords very closely with that of S: 
the emendations are proposed the more confidently because of a 
growing belief that it will become clear that much of S Bk 19 
is drawn from Ppp, as was suggested by Roth, Der AV in Kasch- 
mir, p. 18. 


5 


[£99a19] vdisvanardd arocata jato hira-[20|nyayo manth tam 
adbharad vrhaspatth kasyapo virydya kam vrhaspatams tam 
a-[£99b] krno manim vaisvdnaran saha saptarsayo balaya kam 
sam dadhus tvd vayodhasah visve de-[2]vds tv indriyam saptar- 
sayas ca sam dadhuh jato hiranyayo manir agner vaisvanarad 
adht | [3] asvatho jatas prathamo gnes priyatama tanih vais- 
vanarasya srstyd krtyddisi-[4]s krto manth krtyddisim tvavr- 
dam krtyddisim bhardsi tvad krtyddusin kr-[5]nomi tva 
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krtyddisim vayodhasam | patattri paksi balavan krtyddisis 
sa-[6]pitnahd nitanni visvabhesaja ugras patiko manth patattri 
te balaya [7] kam nitannir bhesajaya te | jato hiranyayo manir 
apa raksansi sedhatu | de-[8]vo manis sapatnaha raksohami- 
vacitanah hiranmayamn naramsmana kasya-[9] penabhrtamn saha | 
vaisvanaram te namekanm adhur agner yones saha candrena 
jatam [10] gayasphanas pratarano vadhodhas krtyddisir bala- 
gahasy ugrah yasyedam bhiimyd-[11]m adhi niskrantam pan- 
sure padam | mrdé nas tanno yad ripas tasyasnahi taniivadhi | 
[12] disdé tvdvidan vayam devasya savitus save | jivdtave 
bharimasi mahyad [13] aristatitaye | aschedanas pratyedano 
dvisatas tapano mants Satriifijayas sa-[14]patnaha dvisantam 
apa bidhatém.z 5 zal 2 

Read: vaisvanarad arocata jato hiranyayo manih | tam 
abharad vrhaspatih kasyapo viryaya kam z 1 z vrhaspatis tam 
akrnod manit vaisvanaramn saha | saptarsayo baliya kari sath 
dadhus tva vayodhasah z 2 z viSve devas tv indriyam saptar- 
saya§ ca sat dadhuh | jato hiranyayo manir agner vaisvanarad 
adhi z 3 z aSvattho jatas prathamo ‘gnes priyatama tanih | 
vaiSvanarasya srstya krtyadiisis krto manih z 4 z krtyaddiisizh 
tvavidamn krtyaddisim bharami tva | krtyddisimn krnomi tva 
krtyadiisiim vayodhasam z 5 z patatri paksi balavan krtyadisis 
sapatnaha | nitunnir visvabhesaja ugras patiko manih z 6 z 
patatri te balaya kath nitunnir bhesajaya te | jato hiranyayo 
manir apa raksansi sedhatu z 7 z devo manis sapatnaha raksoha- 
mivacatanah | hiranmayam tnaramsSmina kasyapenabhrtam saha 
z 8 z vaiSvanaram te naimaikam dhur agner yones saha candrena 
jatam | gayasphanas pratarano vayodhas krtyadisir valagahasy 
ugrah z 9 z yasyedam bhiimyam adhi niskrantam pansure padam 
| mrd& nas tanvo yad rapas tasyasnahi taniivasin z 10 z disarm 
tva vidma vayati devasya savitus save | jivatave bharamasi 
mahya aristatataye z 11 z acchedanas pracchedano dvisatas 
tapano manih | Satrufijayas sapatnaha dvisantam apabadhatam 





z12z5zanulz 

In 6e and 7b nitunnir is a conjecture which may be found 
acceptable: patiko I would regard as a variant form of pataka. 
In 8c we might consider as a possibility araSmanath; the two 
hemistichs do not hang together well. For 9c cf RV 1. 91. 19¢c; 
for 11b ef RV 5. 82. 6b etc; for 12b cf S 19. 28 passim; and for 
12d cf SMB 1. 2. le. 
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[£99b14] patyasya sthi-[15]nd prthwi dadhara rtena deva 
amrtam anv avindan. | dhruvena tva ha-[16] havisé dharayamy 
abhi tad dydvaprthivi ghrnitamn 

In a we may probably read pastyasya sthiinah; in b tena and 
amrtam, tho rtena would seem possible; the form suggested is 
S$ 13.1. 7d. In e¢ read dhruvena and havisa, in d grnitam; our 
d is RV 10. 47. 8e. 

yebhir homair visva-[17]karmi dadhareman prthiwin mita- 
ram nah | tebhis tua homdir tha dharayd-[18]m ream satyam 
anu carantu homah 

In b read dadhare®, in ed probably dharayamy rtam. 

tha dhriyadhvam dharune prthivyd usatyd [19] matus subha- 
gaya upasthe | aparanutva sahasi modamané asmi-[20]n vastau 
suprajasdu bhavatha | 

In ec I would suggest uparnudhvam; in d read suprajaso (the 
stem supraja seems not quotable in AV). Note S 14. 2. 43b 
hasamudau mahasaé modamanau. 

suprajdsdu sahasé modamana varsman prthi-[£100a] vyd upari 
Srayadhvan | asydi sdlaydi garma yacchantu deva dharabhir 
enam prthivi pi-[2]partu | 

Read suprajaso mahasa in a: mahasa also in st 3c. 

imam salam Ssraisthyatamam vasindm aristavirdm abhi sai- 
carema | drdha ta-[3]pasito bhavantu sthirdvird upasado bha- 
vantu | 

The ms corrects to drdha u° ine. In a read Sraisthyatamam ; 
in ¢ upamito, in d sthiraviré. The insertion of asya at the 
beginning of ¢ would improve the pada. 

imam Salam savité vayu-[4]r indro vrhaspatin nimnotu praja- 
nan. | uksamtirna maruto ghrtena bhago no raja m [5] krsam 
dadatu | 

Read: imarh salarh savité vayur indro vrhaspatir ni minotu 
prajanan | ucchantiinna maruto ghrtena bhago no raja ni krsith 
dadatu z 6 z 

This is S 3. 12. 4; but S has tanotu in d. 

manasya patni haviso jusasva tivrdntasya bahulamadhyama- 
sya | [6] & tud Sasir vadhyatadm & kumara & vabhyantam dhenavo 
nityavatsah 
Read: manasya patni haviso jusasva tivrantasya bahula- 
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madhyamasya | 4 tva SiSur vaSyatam 4 kumfara 4 vasyantam 
dhenavo nityavatsah z 7 z 

With our ed compare §S 3. 12. 3ed and also PG 3. 4. 4. 

drdhas te sthiina [7] bhavantu bhimydm adhi drdhah paksasas 
tavidhe visale | sthiravira annasi-[8]ta na edhi | Sarma no yascha 
dvipade catuspade | 

Read tavise in b; in ¢ probably sthiraviranna®; delete colon 
after edhi, and read yaccha in d. 

$ala devi garhipatydya ca-[9] klipe trnamn vasina jagati suseva 
| sthirdigam tua sthirapaurusdn asya pa-[10]tirth sthira tua 
vird abhi saficarema | 

Read caklpe in a, trnamm and suseva in b: in e “igam and 
°paurusam, but for asya pattrih I can suggest nothing. 

vastos pate prati janithy asmdan dviiveso [11] anamivo na edhi 
| yan tvemahe prtanas taj jusasva catuspado dvipada vesr 
e-[12]haz 12 

Read: vastos pate prati janihy asman svaveSo anamivo na 
edhi | yat tvemahe prati nas taj jusasva catuspado dvipada 4 
veSayehaz10z1z 

For this stanza see RV 7. 54. 1, ete., but with a different pada 
d: Kaus 43. 13 quotes the stanza as here. Pada d is S 13. 1. 2d. 


7 


[£100a12] darbhogra osadhinim satakdndo ajayata | sahasra- 
[13] viryas pari nas patu visvatah 

Over sahasra the ms has a correction mamahasaviryah. 

Read darbha ugra in a; for ec manih sahasra®. S 2. 4. 2 has 
the second hemistich as here; in general cf S 19. 32. 

yatha bharbho ajdyamanas tvacam bhinantya [14] bhimyan 
| evdsya bhidyataém jano yo nah papam cikitsati | 

Read darbho jayamanas in a, and bhinatti bhimyah in b. 

apa natram a-[15]pa krtyém apa raksasya dhanva | amivas 
c** * * * * sarvans ca yatu-[16]dhanah 

Read raksinsi dhanvé in b: in ed catayamasi sarvas ca 
yatudhanyah. Tho the ms is defaced, enough traces of letters 
remain to give a basis for restoration. At the end of pada d 
the ms interlines the correction nyah. 

asthi vai nivata udvalam na vai sarvam anuplavam | asi tvam 
tasya disa-[17]|no yo nah papam cikitsati | 
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With asti in a the first hemistich might stand; and asti would 
seem rather better than asi. 

part sdyam pari pratas pari madhyandinam pa-[18]ri garbho 
hiranyahastaghnas pari nas patu visvatah 

Read madhyarndinam in b; and uta for pari at the end of b 
would be better but perhaps is not necessary. In ¢ read darbho. 

girdu jatas svardsi [19] sakam somena babhrund | ma papakr- 
tvanas Skho ma pakas puru-[f100b] so ri nas patu vidvatah z 

In a svarad asi might be better than svarasi (from svr). 
In ¢ we might read Sisur for sikho, and in d pakas puruso risat: 
in e read pari and visvatah. 

sahasrakandas tavisas tiksnavalso visdsahi | [2] garbhena 
sarpa raksdisy asivas cépadhamasi | 

In b read visasahih, in e darbhena sarpan, in d amivas. 

apadugdham dusvapni apada-[3]gdha ardtayah sarvas ca 
ydtudhanyah 

For a read apadagdham dussvapnyam: in ¢ sarvas. 

ma tvad dabhan ydtudhindnr sé [4] sa dhradhnis sakunis 
patham. | darbho raja samudriyas pari nas patu vi-[5]svatah z 
22 

Read: ma tva dabhan yatudhana ma grdhnus sakunis patan 
| darbho raja samudriyas pari nas patu visvatah z 9 z 2 z 


8 


[£100b5] yo nas papena vacasa ghosatodrkta vrvat. | [6] drag 
chapatam aprasmam upanadyatu sarvatah | 

In b perhaps we may read °odrikto ‘bravat; in e arae chap- 
atham, and possibly 4 parasmad, or better apasmad; in d apa- 
nudyatu. 

yan nas Sapdd varuno ya-[7T]t sapatnis Svasrir vad yas chva- 
Suro vd Sapati | jydyasas capathan vayi-[8]yavainam yavayd- 
mast | 

Read: yan nas Sapad varo no yat sapatni Svasrir va yac 
chvasuro va Sapati | jyfyasaS Sapathan va ye avainan yavaya- 
masi z 2 z 

yam samasyante patham vaksampanrtyim adhi | yuvan [9] 
tam bibhrad vahvo pirvas pratissrniyatam | 

For ab it would seem possible to read yan samasyante Sapathan 
yan Sapan anrtain adhi. In ¢ if yuvam is correct it might be 
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followed by tan bibhrad vahyo, or bibhradvahyaiu; for d we 
’ then would read pirva pratisrniyatam. 

rjukeso yavo ma babhrir maghava [10] no na sdbhya hiran- 
yadhanvam sapatham tupejatu tan pitvendro vrttran: sakno 
jagha-[11] na | 

For ab a probable reading is rjukeSo yavas sa babhrur 
maghava no na sadhyah. For ¢ we might read hiranyadhanva 
Sapathan tv apejatu; in d read tam and vrtram Sakro: in the 
right margin the ms indicates the correction kra for kno. 

vasava sdisihyata rsabhas sahasvan Sapathan iva | ara carantu 
Sapatha [12] itd ito jihvdditarasds santu sarve | 

In a there may be some form of sah, but I can suggest noth- 
ing satisfactory; in b sahasvan is probable. In ¢ read 4Arae, 
in de ita ito jihvodita arasas. 

nasagram ha vaco helad i-[13]ksité | aghoracaksasa Sarma te 
varma krnmasi | 

In the first part of this I can suggest nothing beyond the divi- 
sion of the words: read aghoracaksasas. 

apdnco yantu Sapathé-[14]d anendstighaiyund | yo no dura- 
syan jivase send nakasyesate | [15] 

Read apafico, and probably Sapatha anenastaé aghayund. In 


e durasyan is probable, and if jivase is a verb the third person 
jivati would seem better; for the rest I can see only isate at the 
end. 


pari patu sapatha | d anrtad duritad uta | pari ma jydyasas 
$an-[16]sdad divo raksatu maim isam | 

Read: pari ma patu Sapathid anrtad duritad uta | pari ma 
jyayasas Sansid devo raksatu mim isam z 8 z 

The end of d may not be good, but it seems possible: imam 
would be better. 

anasta yajnam sapathdir anuci vydddhyam krtan | [17] 
vrhada varma prati muficdmi te | 

In a read anastam rather than anvasta; in b aniici vyadhyam 
would seem possible if vyadhyam can be a noun: read vrhad 
varma. 

yuvamtardhyaydydisiva paksand-[18]visantu patattrinas sap- 
atdram sapathds punah z 3 z 

Read: tyuvamtardhyayayansivat paksinah | 4 visantu patat- 
rinaS Saptaram Sapathas punah z 10 z 3 z 

The text in a looks somewhat like that of 3c above; both paidas 
seem hopeless. 
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9 
(S 5. 7) 

[£100b18] a no di-[19]Samn sé pari stharater ma nor daksair 
daksinad yatumavan punah pra jata [£101a] savitd ca yaschatam 
nasor viraschaydsamrddhydi ca krnva | 

Read: 4 no dig§a ma pari stha arate ma no dhaksir daksinam 
yatumivan | punah pra dhata savita ca yacchatam namo virt- 
siya asamrddhyai ca krnmah z 1 z 

This varies greatly from S, having an entirely different ed: 
the gender of yatumavan is not consistent with a and d. 

yam arate purodhatsvdi puru-[2]raéprnain | namas te tasmai 
krno ma vanim mama vyaihah 

Read: yam arate purodhatse purusath pariraprnam | namas 
te tasmai krnmo ma vanith mama vyathah z 2 z 

S has °ripinam in b; perhaps it should stand here also. 

anavandyadbhis prayunjma-[3]he manasa hrdayena ca | arati 
tanvo mi virische dischantam parirdprni [4] 

In a anavadyabhis would seem possible; in ed read arate and 
virtser ditsantam: tanvath would be better than tanvo. This 
is not in S. 

pr no vanir devakrtaé divé naktam ca siddhyatu | ratim anu- 
preme vaya namo stv a-[5|rdyataye 

In a read pra no, in b sidhyatu: in ¢ aratim, in d ‘stv arataye. 

uta nagna dpobhavati svapnayyd srjese canan | rate cittr 
viri-[6]schimdy akiitin purusasya ca | 

Read: uta nagna bobhuvati svapnaya srjase janam | arate 
cittim virtsyanty akitimn purusasya ca z 5 z 

paro mehy asimrddhe mrte hetiin nayamasi | yam dvi-[7]smas 
tam vimvakavyd bhitva srgmani rukmani drset. 

For ab we may probably read paro mehy asamrddhe vi te 
hetim nayamasi; cf S Tab where paro ‘pehy stands. If we may 
read visvakavya and sragmani, the rest might stand. 

namas te stu samrddhe [8] maimaham purodhim krnv atha 
varmi tvaham namivantim nutadantim ma te martyam sa-[9] 
santyebhyo adhi nirvadantin 

It seems that samrddhe is correct here, not asamrddhe; if so 
the next pada might possibly be mamahah purathdhim krnu: 
these suggestions are made to seem the more doubtful by the fol- 
lowing words which are in part parallel to S 7ed where tva refers 
to asamrddhi. It seems clear that Ppp intends nimivantim 
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nitudantim, and probably arate for ma te; amartyam martye- 
bhyo might be possible. For atha varmi one might think of 
atha vanve, or perhaps vrnve. 

mai no vanin ma vacam virischam ugraév ndragni [10] nam 
bhajatam vasiini sarve no dya dischatta aratim prati haryatam 

Read virtsir in a, and na 4 in b; in e ditsanto, and in ¢ no 
‘dya and haryata. 

sa vada-[11]ni devandm devaditisu | 

These words are all that the ms gives to correspond to S st 4. 
The stanza in § reads, sarasvatim anumatim bhagam yanto hava- 
mahe | vaca justain madhumatim avadisam devanam devaht- 
tisu. 

yam vacd mama kuryadj jihvayosthapidha-[12]naya | sraddha 
cam adya vindatu dattas somena babhrund z 4 2 

Read: yam vaci mama kuryaj jihvayausthapidhanaya | srad- 
dha tam adya vindatu dattaé somena babhruna z 10 z 4 z 

The first hemistich in S st 5 is yatn yacimy ahath vaca sarasva- 
tya manoyuja: our pada a seems possible but if it should be 
emended to yam yacimi then makuryaij may conceal an instru- 
mental agreeing with jihvaya, or parallel to it. 


10 
(S 19. 39) 


[f101a13] ditu devas trayamana kustho himavatas pari | tak- 
minam sarvam ndsayam sa-[14|rvds ca yadtudhavyah trini te 
kustha némant naghamaro naghariso na gha-[15]yam puruso 


risat. | asmdat part vravimi tvd sdyam pratar atho divah ji-[16] 
valé nima te matad jivanto nama te pita | marsaé nama te svasch 
u-[17]ttamo sy osadhiniém anadvan jagatém iva | vydgra sva- 
padim iva naghdyam [18] puruso risat. | asmai pari vravimi 
tua sdyam pratar atho dwah ti-[19]syaémividyo girayebhyas trir 
ddityebhyas pari | trir jato visvadevebhyas sa [f101b] kustho 
visvabhesaja | stkam somena tisthasi takmanam sarvann ndsayam 
sarvas ca ydtu-[2|dhanyah asvattho devasadanas trtiyasyém 
itdu divi | tatraémrtasya caksanam tva-[3]s kustho jayatat sah 
hiranye non acarad dhiranyardhandhana divi | sa yatra nava- 
[4]s paribhrasanan yatra himavatas Sirah tatriémrtasya caksa- 
nam tatas kustho ajdya-[5]ta | sa kustham visvabhesaja sdkam 
somena tisthasi | takmanamn sarvan nasayamn sarva-[6]§ ca 


1 
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yatudhanyah yam tua veda pirvaksvako yam va tua kusthikas 
ca ahisya-[7]vaso anusdrischas tendsi visvabhesajah sirsalakam 
trtiyakam sa-[8]danti yas ca hdyanah takmanam visvadhavirya 
adharaficam para suvah z [9] z2 Szanu2z2 

Read: aditu devas trayamanah kustho himavatas pari | tak- 
manath sarvam naSayan sarvaS ca yatudhanyah z 1 z trini te 
kustha namani naghamaro naghariso na ghayatn puruso risat | 
asmai pari vravimi tva sayatn-pratar atho diva z 2 z jivala nama 
te mata jivanto nama te pita marsé nama te svasa | na ghayamh 
puruso risat | asmai ° ° z 3 z uttamo ‘sy osadhinam anadvan 
jagatam iva vyaghras Svapadam iva | na ghayath puruso risat 
| asmai pari vravimi tva saéyath-pratar atho diva z 4 z tris Sambu- 
bhyo ‘iigirebhyas trir adityebhyas pari | trir jato visvadeve- 
bhyah | sa kustha viSvabhesaja sikarn somena tisthasi | takma- 
nai sarvam naSayan sarvaS ca yatudhanyah z 5 z aSsvattho 
devasadanas trtiyasyam ito divi | tatramrtasya caksanam tatas 
kustho ‘jayata | sa kustha ° ° | takmanam ° ° z 6 z hiranyayi 
naur acarad dhiranyabandhana divi | tatra | sa kustha ° ° 


| takmanam ° ° z 7 z yatra navas prabhransanam yatra hima- 


oo °0O 


vatas Sirah | tatramrtasya caksanam tatas kustho ajayata | sa 
kustha visvabhesaja sikarn somena tisthasi | takmanath sarvain 


naSayan sarvasS ca yatudhanyah z 8 z yam tva veda pirva 
iksvako yam va tva kusthikaS ca | tahiSyavaso anusarischdst 
tenasi viSvabhesajah z 9 z Sirsalakam trtiyakam sadandir yas ca 
hayanah | takmanath visvadhaviryadharaficath para suva z 10 
zOzanu2z 

There are a number of variations from S here. In 5a sambu- 
bhyo is adopted on the testimony of the S mss, which also seem 
to support the form ‘igirebhyas; 5d is emended to harmonize 
with the tisthasi of 5e. The most important variation is in giv- 
ing 5d-g with stt 6 and 7; this seems to be indicated by the ms 
in £101b3 by the sah before hiranye and the sa before yatra. 
In 9ab I have merely tried to keep close to the ms: in 10a 
Sirsalakam is probably correct but its meaning is not clear. 


11 
Cf S 3. 21. 10, RV 10. 162 passim, and MG 2. 18. 2 passim. 
[f£101b9] ye parvatds somaprsthapa uttdnasi-[10]vari | vatas 
parjanyad agnis te kravyddam asigamam | yas te hantu cardca- 
[1l]jram utthdsyantam sarisrpam. garbhain yo dasamasyam 
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tam ito nasayamasi | [12] yad agnibhyapsaraso gandharvam 
gehya uta | kravyddo miradevenas tay ito [13] naSayamasi | yas 
ta urv adrohaty asrk te rehandya kam | dmddas kravyd-[14] dhe 
ripurs tay ito nasayamasi | yas te Sroni vydvayaty antara dam- 
pati [15] Saye | yoni yo antar arelhi tam ito nasaydmasi | yas 
tud svapnena ta-[16]masé mohayitva nipadyate | rdyam kanvamn 
papmanam tam ito ndsayd-[17|]masi | ha hi kharva khalute 
naigur akarna tundila | indras ca tigmasa-[18]yudham tena tva 
nisayamasi | nasas tandiya namas kusumaya namas pra-[19] 
disthimne namas kasyade namas tubhyan nirrte visvavare jale 
man dhapaye [20] tam visvariipan yavad dydur yavat prthivi 
yavat payeti siryah tdvatvam u-[£102a]m ugra lulgulo parimam 
pahi visvatah z 12 

In the left margin opposite the first two lines the ms has 
raksimantram. Line 18 is slightly defaced. 

Read: ye parvatis somaprstha apa uttanaSivarih | vatas par- 
janya ad agnis te kravyidam aSiSaman z 1 z yas te hanti cara- 
caram utthaisyantam sarisrpam | garbham yo daSamisyath tam 
ito nasayamasi z 2 z yad agnibhyo ‘psaraso gandharva gehya 
uta | kravyado miradevinas tan ito nasayamasi z 3 z yas ta trv 
arohaty asrk te rehanaya kam | amadas kravyado ripiiis tan ito 
naSayadmasi z 4 z yas te Sroni vyavadity antara dampati Saye | 
yonim yo antar arelhi tam ito naSayamasi z 5 z yas tva svapnena 
tamasi mohayitva nipadyate | arayam kanvam papmanam tam 
ito naSayamasi z 6 z ha hi kharva khalite tnaigur akarna tundila 
| indrasya tigmam ayudham tena tva naSayaimasi z 7 z namas 
tundaya namas kusumaya namas pratisthdmne namas tkaSyade 
| namas tubhyath nirrte viSvavare jale satin dhapaye tat viés- 
varupam z 8 z yavad dyaur yavat prthivi yavat paryeti siryah 
| tavat tvam ugra gulgula parimam pahi viévatah z 9 z1z 

In st 7b nijur or even naijur might be read: in 8b prati- 
sthamne is probably good but for kaSyade I can think of noth- 
ing: in 8d we might consider jvale instead of jale. 


12 
[£102a1] ydikardgnim ekavrata-[2]m ekasthém ekalaémikai | 
pajam sannacdtanim jditraéydschavadimasi | [3] ydikarajni 
ekavrata ekastha ekalamike | na tvd sapatni sasaha sai re-[4] 
cana vahyd uttaraham tattarabhyo uttared adharabhyah adhas 
sapatni simakty adha-[5]red adharabhyah na sdindhavasya pus- 
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pasya siiryo snapayati tvacim. pate snapa-[6]ydtvayad sapatna 
varcddadhe | na vai pate pate vahasi subhdgamkaranid a-[7]si 
pate bhagamya no dheyatho ma& mahisin krnu | yat pate adha 
urkse vatapla-[8]va mahiyame | jayanti pratydtisthanti satijaya 
nama vast | utténapa-[9]rndn subhagam sahamanam sahasvatin 
| asché vrhadvada vada patam sapatna-[10]catanimn patim wy 
dsnin hantavé amurebhyah tayd sapatnyan sadksiya mahe-[11] 
ndro danavan iva | pajai bibharty ankusan hiranyavantam 
ankinan | tena sapatnyd [12] varca dlumpasi samedhamat. 
imam khanimy osadhin virudhim balavatta-[13|man atha 
sapatnim badhate krnute kevalam patim. z 2 2 

Read: ekarajiiim ekavratam ekasthim ekalamikam | patath . 
sapatnacatanim jaitrayacchivadimasi z 1 z ekarajiy ekavrata 
ekastha ekalimike | na tva sapatni sasiha tSai recana vahyat z 2 
z uttaraham uttarabhya uttared adharabhyah | adhas sapatni 
tsamakty adhared adharabhyah z 3 z na saindhavasya puspasya 
siiryah snapayati tvaci | pate snapayatu tvaya sapatnya varca 
adade z 4 z na vai pativahdisi subhagamkaranid asi | pate 
bhagam 4 no dhehy atho ma mahisim krnu z 5 z yat pate adho 
vrnkse vataplava mahiyase | jayanti pratyatisthanti safjaya 
nama va asi z 6 z uttanaparnaém subhagamh sahamanam sahas- 
vatim | accha vrhadvadam vada patam sapatnicitanim z 7 z 
paitam indro vyaSnid dhantava asurebhyah | taya sapatnim 
saksiya mahendro danavan iva z 8 z pata bibharty ankuSam 
hiranyavantam ankinam | tena sapatnya varea alumpasi samed- 
hamat z 9 z imam khanamy osadhith virudham balavattamam | 
atha sapatnim badhate krnute kevalam patim z 10 z 2 z 

The word ekalasikaé, or ekamalika, might be better than ekala- 
mika as given in stt 1 and 2. Our st 3 is an interesting variant 
of S 3.18.4; sasakty would seem quite possible in pada ec, inten- 
sive of sanj; Edgerton suggests mamaky. Our st 8 has some 
similarity to S 2. 27. 4 and 5 (Ppp 2. 16.3). For our st 10 ef 
S 3. 18. 1 and 2. 

13 

[£102a14] ydsim drad dghosdso vatasya prthag yatah tasdmn 
sanvandm indra apa-[l5]|krtas chirah yds purustdd dcaranti 
sikam stiryasya rasmibhih ya vacam a-[16]nasavyamny anta- 
riksed adho dwah yasam preikhyo divi vrddho antarikse hi-[17] 
ranyayah yds patanti vatarathad uttands pddaghatinim vrksam 
parisa-[18]rpanti sé caksu karikrati | yas ca tua risam gaschanti 
11 JAOS 40 
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vikumbhas celandsini | [19] ydsam siktavam isur grho mito 
hiranyayah yd rokdis papadyante pu-[20]skalair iva jamaya | 
ya nadis pratigihayante samrabhya kanya vayah yd-[f102b]s 
tirthan avagahante ghnyd svasitir iva | yas samudrdd uscaranty 
uscair ghosin kanikrati | a-[2]gaschanti janam janam tschantis 
prahitam bahu | tdsaimin sunvatim indro apakrtas chirah [3] 2 
32 

Read: yasim arad aghosiso vatasyeva prthag yatah | tasam 
Svanvatinim indro apakrntac chirah z 1 z yas purastad Acaranti 
sikam siiryasya raSmibhih | tasitn ° ° z 2 z ya vacam tana- 
savyamny antariksid atho divah | tasath © ° z 3 z yasam 
_prenikho divi vrddho antarikse hiranyayah | tasim ° ° z 4 z 
yas patanti vatarathad uttanas padaghatinih | tasath ° ° z5 z 
ya vrksam parisarpanti tsa caksut karikrati | tasith °' ° z 6 
z yas ca tva risath gacchanti vikumbhas celanasinih | tasa1ii ° 
z 7 z yasain sikatavan isur grho mito hiranyayah | tasaa * ° z 
8 z ya rokais prapadyante puskalair iva jamayah | tisadi ° 
z 9 z ya nadis pratigahante sarmrabhya kanyaya vayah | tasam 
° ° 2102 yas tirtham avagahante ‘ghnyas Svasatir iva | tasam 
z 11 z yas samudrad uccaranty uccair ghosin karikrati | 
agacchantir janam-janam icchantis prahitath bahu | tasarm Svan- 
vatinam indro apakrntac chirah z 12 z 3 z 


° ° 


14 
CF TS 2. 3. 10. 3, and KS 11. 7 


[f102b3] agnir dyusmain sa vanaspatibhir dyusmain. sa 
maiyusman ayu-[4]smantan krnotu | vayur dyusman so antarik- 
sendyusmain. siirya dyusman sa di-[5]vdyusman. | candra dyus- 
main sa naksattrair dyusman. soma dyusman sa osa-[6]|dhibhir 
dyusman. yajna dyusmain sa daksindbhir dyusman. samudra 
dyusma-|7|n sa nadibhir dyusmin. imdrendyusman sa viryend- 
yusmin. vrahmayusm4a-[8]t taéd vrahmacaribhir dyusman. 
tan mayusma dyusmantan krnotu. | devi dyu-[9]smantas te 
mrtendyusmantah tesd dyusmanta dyusmanta krnuta | prajapati- 
[10]r dyusman sa prajabhir dyusman. sa mayusmain dyus krnta 
krnotu z 4 2 [11] 

In the left margin, opposite line 8, is a correction smannayu. 

Read: agnir ayusman sa vanaspatibhir dyusman | sa mayus- 
man ayusmantam krnotu z 1 z vayur ayusman so antariksena- 
yusmin | sa ° ° zg 2 z sirya ayusmain sa divayusman | sa 
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z 3 z candra ayusman sa naksatrair ayusman | sa 
z 4 z soma Ayusman sa osadhibhir fyusmin | sa ° ° z 5 z 
yajiia 4yusman sa daksinabhir 4yusmin | sa ° ° z6z samu- 
dra fyusman sa nadibhir ayusman | sa ° ° z 7 z indra ayus- 
man sa viryeniyusmain | sa ° ° gz 8 z vrahmayusmat tad 


vrahmacaribhir ayusmat | tan maiyusmad ayusmantam krnotu z 
9 z deva ayusmantas te ‘mrtenayusmantah | te mayusmanta 
ayusmantam krnvantu z 10 z prajapatir ayusman sa prajabhir 
ayusman | sa maéyusman ayusmantam krnotu z 11 z4z 


15 

[£102b11] daksind sé daksinato daksinds patu savyatas passad 
anavyadhat patu sa-[12]rvasyé bhavahetyé | 

Read: daksinaé ma daksinato daksina paitu savyatah | pascad 
anuvyadhat patu sarvasya bhavahetyah z 1 z 

This stanza occurs Ppp 2. 85. 3, but was not successfully 
treated in that place. 

pasund tvdm pasupate dvipdddatta catuspada | dtmanva-[13] 
ti daksina pranadatta prane hi 

Here I would suggest dvipaddatta in b, with patu understood ; 
and in d pranena hi. These suggestions are in harmony with 
what seems to be the intent of the hymn. 

yam dadhasi yaddhadino daksinadm [14] vrahmanakrte | sa 
tud yaksmat pdrayaty agne santapdd divyasya soka 

Read Sraddadhano in a, agnes and sokat in d. 

da-[15|dimimaim daksiném dtamamas chalydbhyaksmad wi- 
barha movayante | karna-[16]silam wpahatydratis sarve yaksma 
upa tisthantu sdkam . 

At the end of a there is probably a reference to the acamana 
rite, but I cannot suggest a good reading. In b read chalyad 
and mocayante: in ¢ karnaSilam, if it is a correct form, would 
seem to indicate some disease of the ear: read °aratis. 

anyena prani [17] vanute tirodhatte paridhdnena yaksma 
hiranyam asvamn gam dadatu krnute va-[18]rma daksina | 

The ms interlines a correction, da, over dadatu. 

At the end of b yaksmat seems probable; in ¢ read dadatu. 
Possibly there is a corruption at the beginning of a. 

usnisamtya sisaktyd dvdsas tvat tam naémayd candram hi-[19] 
ranyam mithyd karndd dattam gukram bhajatu 

Here I can offer no satisfactory suggestions. In a tva Sirsak- 
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tya seems possible, for b dvaSas tvat tan namayat: in ed I can 
see only words, and it is not at all clear that the end of the 
stanza is as indicated. 

vadhuryat patu daksinaé | upa-[f103a] varhanan krtva gri- 
vam ayadr manayo yaksmad atravyd angarogad 

In a badhiryat might stand; if the first pada belongs with 
this stanza we should read daksinopa®, with colon after krtva. 
For ¢ we might read grivam me ayan manayo: bhratrvyad 
might be considered in d but does not seem to fit the context. 

abhyatijana manyantim ni-[2]s tudm ayd adhampada déima- 
yatah pado rogén upanahih dandas tva dattas pari pa-[3]tu 
sarpa 

In a abhyafjanam is possible, for b perhaps nis tvam aya 
adhaspada: in ec read upanahau, in d sarpat. 

daksinatah preto daksinena | sdumanasam daksinam daksi- 
mana isa-[4]m irjan daksindin saniwvasind | ghrtasya dhardm 
ase pratimas 

Pada a can probably stand; in b dhoksyamanah is perhaps 
the best suggestion; in d read avase pratimah. The second 
hemistich appears Ppp 5. 31. 8ed with bhagasya in d. Pune- 
tuation is to be corrected. 

sahasrémgam satan [5] jyotiyan hy asyd yajiiasya paprir 
amrté svargéd @ netu daksiné.visvariipa a-[6]hinsanti pratigrh- 
nima enémz anu 3 z 

Read: sahasranga Satam jyotistm hy asya yajnasya paprir 
amrta svarga | 4 na etu daksina viSvariipahinsantim pratigrh- 
nima enim z10z5zanu3z 
, This is Ppp 5. 31. 9, which however has yajniyasya in b; prob- 
ably it should be read here also. 

The first and last stanzas indicate the general intent of this 
hymn; the mention of the sandals, the staff, and probably the 
turban, seems to narrow the application to the occasion of initia- 
tion. 


16 
(S 19. 17) 


[£103a6] agnir ma pdtu vasubhi-[7]s purastat tasmin krame 
tasmim yam Srapaye tham puram vravimi | sa ma raksatu sa ma 
go-|8|payatu tasmatmanam pari dade svaha z vayur mantarik- 
sena tasyd di-(9]Sas somo ma rudrath daksindya digah varuna 
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ma natin etasyad disa-[10]s siryo ma dydvaprthwibhyadm prati- 
cyad disa apo sosadhasitir etasyad di-[11]Sas pantu tasu krame ta 
& graye tham puram vravimi | ti ma raksantu ta ma [12] 
gopayantu tabhydtutmanam pari dade svaha | visvakarma ma 
saptarsibhi-[13|r udicé disah indro maé marutvdn etasyd disas 
prajapatir ma praja-[14]nanavan saptabhistayad dhruvayad disah 
vrhaspatir ma visvdir deviir tirdhva [15] ya disas patu tasmin 
krame tasmiyan nraye than puramn vravimi | sa ma ra-[16]ksatu 
sa ma gépayatu tasmatmanam pari dade svahaé zz 1 zz [17] 

Read: agnir ma patu vasubhis purastat tasmin krame tasmin 
Sraye tam purarhn praimi | sa ma raksatu sa ma gopiyatu tasma 
atmanath pari dade svaha z 1 z vayur mantariksend@itasya disas 
patu ° | ° z2z somo ma rudrair daksinaya disas paitu ° 
| ° 23 z varuno maditydir etasyé digas patu ° | ° 24z 
siryo ma dyavaprthivibhyam praticyaé digas patu ° | ° z 
5 z apo mausadhimatir etasya diSas pantu tasu krame tasu 
Sraye tain purati praimi | ta ma raksantu ta ma gopayantu 
tabhya atmanam pari dade svaha z 6 z viSvakarma ma saptar- 
sibhir udicyaé disas patu | ° gz 7 z indro ma marutvan 
etasya difas patu ° | ° z 8z prajapatir ma prajananavan 
sa pratisthaya dhruvaya digas patu ° | ° z 9 z vrhaspatir 
ma visvair devair irdhvaya disas patu tasmin krame tasmin 
Sraye tari purath praimi | sa ma raksatu sa ma gopayatu tasma 
atmanam pari dade svaha z10z1z 

The text is restored, in places perhaps somewhat violently, to 
agree with S; vravimi of the Ppp ms offers the only occasion 
for doubts. 


17 
(S$ 19. 18) 


[£103a17] agniin te vasumantam rschantu 1 maémaghdvayas 
pracya digo bhidasin so-[18]man te rudravantam réschanta 1 
maghayavo daksinéya digo bhidaésan | va-[19]runam tvdditya- 
vantam rschanta i maghdyava etasyd digo bhidasdn si-[£103b] 
ryam te dydvaprthivivanta ischanta i maghdyava etasya diso 
bhidasén visva-[2|karmadnamn te saptarswantam rschanta 1 ma- 
ghiyava udicyad diso bhidaisdn 71-[3])ndram me marutvantam 
rschanta 1 maghdyava etasyad digo bhidasdn prajapatim te pra- 
[4] jananavantam rschanta i maghdyavo dhruvaya diso bhidasan 
prajapatim pra [5] te prajananavantam rschanta 1 maghayavo 
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dhruvaya diso bhidisin vrha-[6]spatin te visvedevavantam 
réchanta 1 maghayava tirdhva digo bhiddsdn [7] z 22 

Read: agnitn te vasumantam rechantu | ye miaghayavas 
pracya diso ‘bhidasan z 1 z vayum te ‘ntariksavantam rechantu 
| ye maghayava etasya diso ‘bhidasain z 2 z somarh te rudravan- 
tam rechantu | ye maghayavo daksinaiya diso ‘bhidasan z 3 z 
varunam ta adityavantam rechantu | ye maghiyava etasya diso 
‘bhidisin z 4 z siiryain te dyavaprthivivantam rechantu | ye 
maghayavas praticya diso ‘bhidasan z 5 z apas ta osadhimatir 
rechantu | ye maighayava etasya diso ‘bhidasin z 6 z viSvakar- 
manaih te saptarsivantam rechantu | ye maghiayava udicya diso 
‘bhidasain z 7 z indrarn te marutvantam rechantu | ye maghayava 
etasya diso ‘bhidasin z 8 z prajapatim te prajananavantam 
rechantu | ye maghayavo dhruvaya diso ‘bhidasain z 9 z vrhas- 
patim te visvadevavantam rechantu | ye maghayava irdhvaya 
diso ‘bhidasin z 10 z 2 z 

Stt 2 and 6 are restored from S to establish the symmetry 
between this hymn and the preceding. The variations of the 
Ppp ms from the text as given in S are corruptions rather than 
variant readings. 


18 
(S 5. 8) 


[£103b7] vdikankatenedhmena | devebhya djyam vaha | ag- 
naye thann i-[8]ha sddaya sarva yantu me havan 

Delete colon after pada a; read agne tan in ec, and sarva @ 
yantu in d. 

indraé yahi me havam idamn karisyami ta-[9]§ chrnu | imam 
veda-[10]s tanivasim 

Read havam in a, and tac in b: for ed imam indratisara aki- 
tim sath namantu me: in e Sakema, in f °vasin. 

yad dsim amuco devddevé sas cikirsati | vatasydgnir ha-[11] 
vyam sdksid dhavan devas ca somapa gur mamdiva havam 
etunah 

Read : yad asaiv amuto deva adevas sané cikirsati | ma tasyagnir 
havyam saksid dhavam deva asya mopa gur mamaiva havam 
etana z 3 z 

This is the reading of S except that it has vaksid, and perhaps 
that too ought to be restored here. 
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ati dhavatd-[12]tisura visvasyesand ojasa | vrscatémusya jiv- 
ati | indrena sa-[13]ha medhina | 

Read “sara in a; for jivati the only suggestion I have is jiva- 
tum; in d medina. Our a=S 4a, with'b cf RV 8. 17. 9b, and 
with d ef S 6. 129. 1b. This only remotely resembles §S st 4. 

atimrtatisardv indrasyojasaé hata | avin vrkiva [14] satnica 
tato vo jivan mad mocth punar 4 krdhi yathdman trinaham janam 

Read: atisrtyatisara indrasyaujasa hata | avith vrkiva math- 
nita tato vo jivan ma moci | praticah punar 4 krdhi yathamum 
trnaham janam z 5 z 

Padas a-d here correspond to S st 4; ef are S 7de; the read- 
ing mocih in our ms might suggest that it has dropped S 7c plus 
the word praticah: i. e. tvam tan indra vrtrahan praticah, which 
supplies the needed vocative. A completely satisfactory distri- 
bution of the paidas given here as stt 4 and 5 seems hardly pos- 
sible. 
[15] yam ami purodadhire vrahminam abhibhitaye | indrasya te 
adhaspadam tvam prscha-[16]mi mrtyave | kravydd enam 
samayatu | 

In ec read indra sa, in d tath pratyasyami, in e Samayatu: the 
last pada is new. 

yad viprair devapurad vrahma varmani [17] cakrire | tani- 
panam paripdnani cakrire | sarvam tad ara-[18]san krdhi | 

In a read yadi preyur; delete colon after e. S has paripanam 
krnvana yad upocire sarvam. 

athainam indra urttrahamn ugro marmant visya atradwenam 
abhi [19] tisthas Sakra nedy ahan tavah | anu tvendrarabhamahe 
syama sumatdu tava | | 

Read: athdinin indra vrtrahann ugro marmani vidhya | 
atraivainin abhi tisthaS Sakra medy aharm tava | anu tvendra- 
rabhamahe syama sumatau tava z 8 z 

[f£104a] yathendram udvatanam labdhva cakre adhaspadam | 
krne mim adharam tathaé sasvatibhyas sa-[2]mabhyah z 3 z 

Read: yathendra udvatanarn labdhva cakre adhaspadam | 
krnve ‘mum adharam tatha SaSvatibhyas samabhyah z 9 z 3 z 


19 


[£104a2] aigiraso janmandsi tam u hahur vanaspatim sva pi- 
[3]lo rakso badhasva sdkam indrena medhina | 
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Read Aaigiraso in a, sa in c, and medina in d: tvam would 
seem better in b. Pada a occurs AB 7. 17. 3a. 

apa raksansi badhasva badhasva pa-[4]riraprna | pisican pilo 
kravyddo badhasva piiradevinah | 

For b read badhasva parirapana, in d miira’°. 

athaihus tistham [5] katukam avagiidham pale kulam tasyai 
hiranyakesyai namas krnvo arataye | 

In a trstath would seem possible; in d krnmo. 

ya [6] sahati mahormand sarvdsd vydnase tasydi hiranyake- 
sydi namas krnvo ara-[7]taye | 

Read: ya mahati mahonmana sarva 4$4 vyanase | tasyfi ° z 
4z This is S 5d. 7. 9. 

yas te yonim pratiredhy dndddo garbhadisanah rayam pu- 
tram prapyas tvam pi-[8]lus sahajasita | 

In ec I would read prapya, and for d pilos sahajasitha. 

yada pila maigisah | pakvo tistha vanaspate | tada-[9]hur 
indram jajndnam sakram prajjahye prati | 

In a read pilo, but for maigisah I have no suggestion; in b 
‘tistho seems probable. In d prajaghne might be possible. 

yatha sedhim apabadhatapasyamano [10] vanaspate | eva pilo 
rakso badhasva sakam indrena medina | 

In a sedim apai° would give a possible reading; in d read 
saikam. 


pydyate punas tava casnatu pipr-[12]lam | 

Read caSnatu in d; piprlam would seem to mean ‘fruit.’ 

pilum tvdhuh pitvahur atho tvdhur vanaspatin | sarvé tve 
bhadra ma [13] nadmani tebhin nas pahy airhasah 

In a it would seem possible to read pitim tvahur: in ¢ te 
bhadra namani would be good; in d read tebhir. 

raksohanan vrttrahanam pilum pisdca-[14]jambhanam | jaj- 
fiainam agre vrksindm tam te badhnamy dyuse 2z 4 zz [15] 

Read: raksohanam vrtrahanamh pilum pisacajambhanam | 
jajianam agre vrksinam tam te badhnamy ayuse z 10 z 4 z 


20 
[104a15] sagardya Sattruhane svaha | Saramnilaya sattruhane 
svaha | sadansaé-[16]ya Ssattruhane svaha | isirdya sattruhane 
svahé | avasyave Sattruha-[17]ne svaha | vayave Ssattruhane 
suaha | vatdya sattruhane svaha | [18] samudrdya sattruhane 
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svaha | matarisvane Sattruhane svaha | pavama-[19]néaya sattru- 
hane svahaé zz 22 ity atharvankapdippala-[20]dayas sakhayam 
saptamas kandas samaptah zz ka7 22 

Read: sagaraya Satruhane svaha z 1 z Silanidaya Satruhane 
svaha z 2 z sadanSadya Satruhane svaha z 3 z isiraya Satruhane 
svaha z 4 z avasyave Satruhane svaha z 5 z vayave Satruhane 
svaha z 6 z vataya Satruhane svaha z 7 z samudraya Satru- 
hane svaha z 8 z matarisSvane Satruhane svaha z 9 z pavamanaya 
Satruhane svaha z10z5zanu4z 

ity atharvanikapaippaladaiyam sakhayim saptamas kandas 
samaptah. 

The emendation Silanidaya (an epithet of Garuda) is none too 
certain, but seems possible. 
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I. The feudal system of the Chou dynasty. 


THE ForRM of government which the Revolution of 1912 par- 
tially overthrew was no sudden creation, but the product of long 
centuries of growth. It had its roots far back beyond the Chris- 
tian era and had undergone great modifications in successive 
dynasties. It has by no means disappeared to-day, but in modi- 
fied form is the basis of the present republican machinery of 
administration and may well remain so for years to come. In 
all the long history of the Chinese political organization, there 
is no more important period than that which spans the dynasty 
of the Western Han. It was then that the combination was 
made between the decentralized feudalism of the Chou and the 
highly centralized and bureaucratic innovations of the Ts’in. 
As the years of the dynasty progressed, a form of organization 
increasingly developed which with alterations was to become the 
framework of the central government under all succeeding 
rulers. It is not too much to say that the organization of China 
which we know dates from the great emperors of the Earlier Han. 

The history of feudalism in China goes back to the time of 
Yu, the founder of the Hia dynasty. It had its origin at Tusan* 
where Emperor Yu had his first conference with the princes of 
the different existing states. In succeeding generations this 
feudal system was improved and modified to meet the peculiar 
needs of each time, and it reached its completion in the middle 
of the Chou dynasty. It is well nigh impossible to discover the 
exact beginnings of feudalism, for what records we have of that 
period are unreliable. To have a full and intelligent under- 
standing of the governmental system and structure of the 
Western Han, however, it is wise to have in mind a brief survey 
of the feudal government as it existed under the more important 
Chou monarchs. 





*In the present province of Anhui. 
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At the head of the State was the emperor.? He had the power 
to create nobles, appoint ministers, distribute honors, inspect his 
subjects, confer emoluments, and levy taxes. He was to conduct 
religious ceremonies, national worship, and meetings of the 
prinees. He granted land to those whom he considered worthy 
and he retained the power to eject such grantees should they be 
found faithless. 

The central government consisted of the emperor, a prime 
minister or senior chancellor (T’ai Ssu) who was over all 
departments and who helped the monarch to execute the latter’s 
decrees, a senior tutor (T’ai Fu) who gave advice to the emperor, 
and a senior guardian (T’ai Pao) who admonished the ruler 
whenever he departed from the path of rectitude. Each of the 
three councillors had an assistant or junior councillor (Shao Fu, 
Shao Pao, and Shao Ssu). These councillors were to study the 
needs of the nation and to submit suggestions to the Crown for 
the improvement of the welfare of the people. 

Below the councillors were the six departments. 

1. The Heaven Department (T’ien Kuan). The head of this 
department helped the emperor to regulate the state affairs and 
public expenses, to determine the national budget, and to fix 
taxes. 

2. The Earth Department (Ti Kuan). The head of this 
department was charged with the duty of establishing schools, 
proclaiming laws, providing for the poor and the helpless, 
encouraging virtue, and appointing teachers to instruct the 
people in the proper means of life. 

3. The Spring Department (Ch’un Kuan). It was the duty 
of the head of this department to attend to all religious cere- 
monies. 

4. The Summer Department (Hia Kuan) was assigned the 
duty to raise money for war, to organize the army, to crush 
rebellion, and to examine people who were ready for service. 

5. The Autumn Department (T’siu Kuan). This was the 
ministry of justice. To its head was intrusted the task of inter- 
preting the laws, punishing criminals, and giving instructions 
to the judges. On the other hand, he was to see whether the 


2In Chinese texts all rulers of the Chou are called kings (Wang) and all 
monarchs from Ts’in to the present time emperors (Ti). 
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punishments imposed upon the people were reasonable.* Under 
him were the Great Travellers (T’ai Ying Jen) and the Small 
Travellers (Siao Ying Jen), who were given police powers, i. e. 
they were to inspect the feudal kingdoms, to see whether every- 
thing was in good order, and to make reports of their tours. 

6. The Winter Department (Tung Kuan). The head of this 
department had the duty of assigning to the people suitable 
places for dwelling, of providing employment for them, and of 
overseeing public works. 

All six departments were directly responsible to the emperor.* 
They were supposed to make constant and regular reports of 
their work and to present measures for the emperor’s approval. 
Roughly speaking, the emperor, the councillors, and the depart- 
ments formed the imperial council. 

The monarch reserved a state of one thousand square li for 
himself. The rest of the land was given to his feudal vassals. 
Of these there were five classes: first, the duke (Kung) who was 
given one hundred square li; second, the marquis (Hou) who 
received the same size of land; third, the earl (Pé) to whom 
was given seventy square li; fourth, the count (Tsu) and fifth, 
the baron (Nan) to each of whom were given fifty square li. 
Territories less than fifty square li were not directly responsible 
to the emperor but to the princes and were called attached terri- 
tories.’ All imperial ministers were given lands according to 
their ranks. Thus the whole nation under the Chou was divided 
into nine regions including the imperial domain. There were 
once 1773 feudal states, of which ninety-three were in the impe- 
rial domain.* The tenure of land within this region was for 
life, while that outside was a hereditary grant given to the 
princes.” 

Under each of the five classes of vassals were a number of 
officers and ministers, a majority of whom were appointed by 

*Hawkling L. Yen, A Survey of Constitutional Development in China, 
Columbia University Press, New York, 1911, p. 52.—Friedrich Hirth, 
The Ancient History of China, Columbia University Press, New York, 
1911, p. 123. 

*For a detailed study of the departments, see H. L. Yen, op. cit. pp. 
45-55. 

*H. L. Yen, op. cit. p. 42. 

* Ibid. p. 43. 

* Ibid. p. 56. 
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the Crown. The number of officers varied according to the 
feudal rank of their master.2 To express their loyalty and 
allegiance to the emperor, custom and law required that the 
feudal princes should send annual tribute to the monarch,® model 
their governments according to the central government, confer 
with the emperor in ease of difficulties, and help him to subdue 
rebellious princes. Were trouble to arise between two states, the 
wronged prince was not allowed to attack without first obtaining 
the consent of the emperor. 

All land was divided for purposes of cultivation into three 
classes in accordance with its fertility, and it was partitioned 
among the farmers according to the number of persons in a 
family.*° In return, the farmer was under obligation to pay rent 
and to labor and fight whenever emergency arose. Later, the 
‘Well Farm’ (Tsin T’ien) system was inaugurated, a plan by 
which land was divided into nine equal lots, each comprising 
seventy square mou. To every adult was assigned a lot, and 
every eight families were to cultivate the lot in the center. The 
income of the latter was to go to the imperial government. 

When the emperor declared war on neighboring peoples, one 
from each family was required to join the army. All urban resi- 
dents between twenty and sixty-five years of age, with the excep- 
tion of the nobles, officers, the old and the crippled, were required 
to go to war." 

Ordinary citizens of good character and ability might enter the 
civil service. They were first to pass satisfactory examinations 
and were recommended to the emperor and inducted by him into 
the court. 

For a while the whole machinery, complicated as it was, worked 
well and produced its desired results.’ The able monarchs who 
gave vigor to the initial years of the Chou dynasty succeeded in 
maintaining order and peace and the feudal princes were kept 
under control. 


II. The decline of feudalism. 


The later emperors of the Chou dynasty forgot the hardships 
of their ancestors and gave themselves over to vice, leaving the 





* Ibid. p. 42. * Ibid. p. 57. 
° Ibid. p. 62. 4 Ibid. p. 58. 
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government in the hands of incompetent or corrupt ministers. 
They ceased to give heed to their councillors, and instead of 
picking the best to fill offices, they surrounded themselves with 
flatterers. In 842 B. c. rebellion broke out and the ruling mon- 
arch, Li Wang (878-842 B. c.), was banished. Bad emperors 
were followed by worse ones. Yu Wang (781-770 B. c.), in 
order to please his queen, cheated his princes by lighting false 
beacon fires, and was finally captured by the Hiungnu, a people 
related to the Huns.*” 

After Nan Wang (314-255 Bs. c.), the ministers and princes 
actually made and dethroned the emperor and ceased to pay 
tribute to him.** They began to worship Heaven directly, a 
privilege heretofore reserved to the monarch, and no longer sent 
troops to the latter’s assistance. Before long they ceased to 
present themselves to the emperor and at one time failed to visit 
him for thirty years.** Those princes who were exposed to the 
attacks of neighboring states, seeing that they could not expect 
any help from the central government, now organized their own 
armies, levied their own taxes, and themselves appointed civil 
and military officers. 

By the time of P’ing Wang (770-719 B. c.), the emperor’s 
leadership had become purely nominal and his power had passed 
into the hands of the feudal princes. The northwestern states 
began to expand their territories at the expense of their barba- 
rous neighbors, the Yung and the Ti. By constant struggle 
with these tribes, they developed their warlike spirit, and with 
the help of such military leaders as Sung Ping and Wu Chi, the 
stronger feudal princes annexed all the neighboring small states 
and became more powerful than the central government. The 
eastern states had been unable to expand their territories, for 
they were hedged in by the sea. They began, however, under 
such statesman as Kuan Tze, to make use of salt and iron, and 
thus became rich. The emperor now found himself dependent 
on some states for money, on others for military support. 

Among the feudal princes, meetings were held without giving 
notice to the monarch and alliances were concluded and dissolved 





*Ssu-ma Ch’ien, Shih Chi (Historical Records), Commercial Press, 
Shanghai, China, 1916; Chapter 4, p. 11. 

“F. Hirth, The Ancient History of China, p. 326. 

*Ssu-ma Ch’ien, Shih Chi, ch. 4, p. 9. 
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without reference to him. This condition of affairs led to 
periods of decentralization and internal warfare known as the 
era of ‘The Five Leaders’ and ‘The Seven Heroes.’ Several 
times the emperor attempted to restore his power, but it was too 
late. The last Chou monarch, Nan Wang, made a bold endeavor 
to crush Ts’in by concluding an alliance with some of the princes. 
Ts’in took advantage of this breach, became an open rival, 
and, by virtue of superior force, defeated the imperial armies. 
After Nan Wang’s death, the empire was left to the relative of 
the emperor who was ultimately conquered and deposed by Ts’in. 

The outstanding weakness of feudalism lay in its decentraliza- 
tion. While the people were technically subjects of the emperor, 
in actuality they were governed by the local princes. Each local 
jurisdiction meant the loss to the monarch of just so much land. 


III. A period of centralization under the Ts’in dynasty. 


With the beginning of the contending states there came a 
period of anarchy. Warfare was universal. Finally Ts’in 
Cheng (246-209 B. c.), the feudal prince of Ts’in, with the help 
of his able warriors conquered and annexed all other states, and 
China, for the first time, became a united nation. Seeing well 
the drawbacks of feudalism, Ts’in Cheng determined to rule with 
an iron hand. 

The rulers of the remote past had the title ‘Hwang Ti.’ All 
the monarchs of Chou had assumed the title ‘Wang,’ :because 
they considered themselves unworthy of being called by the 
earlier title. Ts’in Cheng, however, thought that his merits 
surpassed all the ancient rulers and so called himself ‘Hwang 
Ti’ (Emperor). He has, accordingly, been known to posterity 
as Ts’in Shih Hwang Ti. When he considered whether it would 
be wise to divide the nation among the nobles and his relatives, 
his minister, Li Shih, replied that ‘the preceding dynasty, Chou, 
suffered a great deal because the feudal princes looked upon 
each other as enemies. They disregarded the mandates of the 
king, indulged in constant warfare, and at last caused the down- 
fall of the central government. It is sufficient to compensate 
the princes and ministers with money. This is the way to insure 
peace.”*> Acting upon the advice of his minister, Ts’in Shih 
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Hwang Ti divided the kingdom into thirty-six administrative 
districts, each ruled by three officials, a governor, a general, and 
a censor, all appointed by the emperor. All weapons were col- 
lected and melted. New laws were put into operation and the 
‘Well Farm’ system was abolished. All the more capable people 
were ordered to live in the capital in order to permit careful 
surveillance and so to nip further revolutions in the bud. 

This sudden break with the governmental methods installed 
by the ancient emperors seemed too radical to the scholars of the 
time and they ventured to comment adversely upon it. To stop 
these criticisms, Li Shih suggested that ‘scholars are wholly 
ignorant of the present. They care merely to copy the past. 
If they are allowed to criticize the government, seditions and the 
decline of imperial power will follow. I suggest therefore that 
all books but the records of the present dynasty be burnt. 
People who dare to talk about the older classics should be 
arrested, tried, and executed. Scholars who venture to compare 
the present government with the past and thereby make slight- 
ing comments are, together with their families, to be killed. 
Officials who tolerate such outlaws or who fail to execute this 
order thirty days after its issue should receive the same punish- 
ment or be banished from the kingdom. All books but those on 
forestry, horticulture, and medicine should be gathered and 
thrown into the fire. Scholars might be allowed to study law 
under appointed officials. ’® 

This suggestion was embodied in an imperial decree and was 
put into vigorous execution. Sueh books as could be found were 
burnt, all scholars were brought to trial and not less than four 
hundred were buried alive. It was only through the careful 
efforts of a daring few that we to-day still have the Confucian 
classics. 

Before his death, the First Emperor saw the beginning of the 
disintegration of the empire. There was universal and growing 
dissatisfaction and mobs were common. Within a few months, 
the whole fabric had fallen to pieces. 

There is much to be said in favor of the policy of centraliza- 
tion as it was carried out by the First Emperor. His iron hand 
was needed to bring the nation together. He did well in abolish- 
ing the old system of taxation and in placing national resources 
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under the direct control of the central government. He saved 
the nation from the incessant civil wars of the Chou and wisely 
took over all military powers of the feudal princes. He centered 
all political powers in his own hands by making all ministers 
and governors directly responsible to him. His purpose was to 
make the nation the personal property of his family for 
‘thousands of generations.’ His dream might have been par- 
tially realized had it not been for his excessive tyranny. 


IV. Han Kao Tsu’s general plan of reconstruction. 


The man of iron was gone. Once again the nation was 
plunged into turmoil. New military heroes were making their 
fortunes and the surviving feudal princes planned to restore 
their old kingdoms. It seemed as though the days of the Con- 
tending States were fast returning. There was not even a 
nominally recognized emperor. On the other hand, the people 
were tired of war. They were willing to follow any one who 
would guarantee the safety of their property and lives. Such a 
man was found in Liu Pan (206-194 B. c.) later known as Han 
Kao Tsu, the founder of the Western Han dynasty. 

Kao Tsu started his career as a magistrate of a ting. Through 
his genius as a warrior and strategist, he worked his way up 
until he became a rival of Hiang-yu, then the dominant figure 
in the empire. His experience convinced him that he could not 
hold the country together by sheer force, nor by assigning por- 
tions of land to the princes. He was sure, however, that a plan 
such as set forth by Ts’in Shih Hwang Ti was workable if he 
could combine it with the machinery devised by the ancient 
sovereigns.’? His first aim was to gain the favor of the people. 
This he did by allowing them to occupy the gardens of Ts’in 
and to turn them into fields, by exempting them from taxation 
for a certain length of time,'* by abolishing the laws of Ts’in, 
and by the proclamation of ‘The Three Principles,’ a simple 
penal code which ran: ‘Murderers are to be executed. Crimi- 
nals who are guilty of robbery or injuring others are punishable 
by severe laws. The rest of the Ts’in laws are to be void.’?® 





* Pan Ku, Ch’ien Han Shu (The Former Han History), The Commer- 
cial Press, Shanghai, China, 1916, ch. 1b, p. 2. 

*8 Ibid. ch. 1, p. 10. 

* Ibid. ch. 1, p. 7. 
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Kao Tsu knew well that instead of driving his conquered ene- 
mies to the wall it might be well to show his magnanimity. By 
promising to each the grant of a city of ten thousand families 
he induced the independent governors to surrender.*® All pris- 
oners, except those deserving death, were to be free.** He 
ordered that all who, for want of food, had sold themselves as 
slaves during the war, should be free citizens. Innocent mili- 
tary officers who had lost their positions were to be restored.” 
By liberal treatment, Kao Tsu won the confidence and support 
of the conquered. 

The emperor was no less conscious of the need of granting 
favors to those who had offered help in bringing the war to a 
- suecessful issue. On one occasion he made a frank confession 
that as an organizer Chang-liang far surpassed him, that as a 
strategist Shiao-woo was much better, and that as a general Han- 
sin was much superior to him.”* To satisfy all the generals and 
leaders who had promised allegiance to him, he granted to each 
a certain portion of land. He even conferred land on his ene- 
mies.** Soldiers who died in the war were to be buried at the 
expense of the state, and their families were to be provided for. 
Those who had rendered important service were to be exempted 
from taxation forever.” 

The scholars were the leading citizens and were not to be 
neglected. To keep them quiet, Kao Tsu proved himself a 
worthy follower of the past and a worshipper of the sages. He 
showed honor to the monarchs of the past by assigning positions 
to their descendants, and even before he became emperor dis- 
played his loyalty by ordering his army to mourn for I Ti, the 
rightful king of Tsu, who was murdered by Hiang-yu. During 
his conquest of the empire, he refused to attack the State of Lu 
because Confucius taught there, a striking contrast to the atti- 
tude of Ts’in Shih Hwang Ti.?* In conformity with the gov- 
erning principles of the emperors, Kao Tsu made known his 





* Ibid. ch. 1, p. 10. 
* Ibid. ch. 1b, p. 1. 
* Ibid. ch. 1b, p. 2. 
* Ibid. ch. 1b, p. 3. 
** Ibid. ch. 1b, p. 4. 
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belief that people were to be taught and not to be punished, and 
that they were to be governed by the good and the honorable of 
the community.2? Good character, favorable reputation, and 
experience were requirements which he laid down for those who 
wished to enter the civil service. Promotion was to be based on 
merit. It was the emperor’s idea that all district magistrates 
should either in person or by deputy visit the scholars who were 
known for their good conduct and should recommend them to 
the Palace.2* While he was still on the battle-field Kao Tsu 
promised that scholars who were willing to follow him should be 
ennobled.*® To them he gave exclusive privileges which were 
denied to the merchants.*® By these means, the support of the 
conservatives who had been alienated by the Ts’in was obtained. 

The land problem was a serious one. Kao Tsu was well aware 
that he could not practise the extreme absolutism of Ts’in Shih 
Hwang Ti, for he had learned by experience that unless he gave 
lands to the leaders of the time, the latter would not follow 
him.* The question which concerned him was how to grant 
lands and yet have a central government efficient enough to hold 
the princes in subjection. 

Remembering the mistake of the Chou dynasty in permitting 
the nation to become a loose federation of petty states, Kao Tsu 
decided to create a few large kingdoms. He did not restore the 
Five Class System of Chou which had been abolished by the 
Ts’in, but started a two class feudalism made up of the king and 
the feudal princes with the emperor at the top. During the 
first decade of the Western Han dynasty, there were only twelve 
kingdoms, three of which were ruled over by Kao Tssu’s brothers- 
in-law who had followed him in the wars, and the remainder 
by his own brothers.*? The number of officers whom he made 
feudal princes amounted to little over a hundred.** This is in 
sharp contrast with the beginning of the Chou dynasty, when 
there were eight hundred kingdoms, fifty of which were ruled 


* 16id. eh. Ib, p. 2. 
** Ibid. ch. 1b, p. 8. 
* Ibid. ch. 1b, p. 7. 
” Ibid. ch. 1b, p. 6. 
* Ibid. ch. 1b, p. 1. 
* Ibid. ch. 3, p. 2. 
“Ibid. ch. 14, p. 1. 
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by brothers and relatives of the king.** The kingdoms of Han 
varied in size from thirty-one to seventy-three districts (Chun).*° 
Each district was again divided into Hsiens and contained from 
three to fifty-one of these. Throughout the Western Han 
dynasty all grants were counted by the numbers of families, 
and these varied from 10,000 to 460,000 in a district. The esti- 
mated population of the various districts ran from 30,000 to 
2,590,000. These figures are by no means reliable, because even 
to-day an accurate census is unknown in China. They provide, 
however, fairly satisfactory data on which to base estimates. 

Among the methods which Kao Tsu devised for maintaining 
the power and wealth of the central government was the reten- 
tion of a considerable body of land for himself. At the time of 
his accession, the central government had fifteen districts, an 
amount equal to all the large kingdoms combined. He gave por- 
tions of that land to his princesses, who were, of course, power- 
less. For the administration of the capital, he appointed a 
viceroy who was directly responsible to him.** The capital was 
approximately three times the size of the royal domain of the 
Chou dynasty. 

Kao Tsu conferred large grants upon his brothers, because 
he believed that to locate them at the different strategic points 
of the country would meet two ends: it would satisfy his 
brothers, and minimize the danger of rebellion. Hence at the 
very outset the title ‘king’ (Wang) was almost exclusively given 
to his brothers and brothers-in-law. He thought that by virtue 
of their relation to the emperor they would be faithful, but he 
overlooked the fact that they might become too powerful and 
thus endanger the throne. Feudal lords outside his family were 
not made kings without first granting them the surname Liu- 
Kao, Tsu’s family name. Nine of the emperor’s brothers and 
sons became kings. Later the title ‘king’ was given to ministers 
and princes of great merit who did not belong to the Liu family, 
but all of them disappeared before Wen Ti’s reign (179-156 
B. c.).37 It is evident, then, that the larger part of the nation 
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was in the hands of Kao Tsu’s immediate family and of those 
closely related to him. 

With a few exceptions, Kao Tsu kept the administrative 
system of the Ts’in dynasty intact. A majority of the offices, as 
we shall see later, had their origin in the preceding dynasty, and 
Kao Tsu did not even change their titles. From time to time 
the number of officials who were used to strengthen the central 
government and to watch the kings and feudal lords was 
inereased. Kao Tsu and his successors regarded the positions 
of the censors as very important and kept their occupants busy. 

As time went on, many of the kings died without heirs and 
others lost their estates through unworthy descendants.** The 
central government annexed all such territories and put them 
under its direct control. The Western Han dynasty owes much 
of its unity and expansion to Wu Ti (140-86 B. c.), for while to 
some of the generals he granted his newly-won territories, he 
spared no effort to make the conquered land a portion of the 
royal domain. 

The last and perhaps the most important method by which 
Kao Tsu and his successors maintained the strength of the cen- 
tral government was the retention of military powers in the 
hands of the emperors. We have seen how Chou Yu Wang 
kindled beacon-fires to summon the soldiers of the feudal princes 
for help. This story illustrates the dependency of the Chou 
emperors upon the feudal princes for military assistance. With 
this as an object lesson, the Western Han emperors entrusted 
all military power to a few generals appointed by the central 
government. It was this system that kept Kao Tsu’s widow 
from usurping the government and that later put down the 
Seven Kingdoms’ Rebellion (154 B. c.). Indeed, had it not been 
for the emperor’s military power, and the military officers who 
were always faithful to the Crown, the Western Han would have 
come to an end long before it did.*® While love of peace weak- 
ened the Chou dynasty, the constant invasions of Hiungnu gave 
to the Han emperors a good reason for building up a national 
army strong enough to meet any emergency. 

In a word, then, Kao Tsu effected a sort of combination of the 
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feudalism of the Chou and of the highly ceutralized government 
of the Ts’in. To comply with the desire of the people who were 
eager to see the return of the Chou days and to quiet those who 
had done much to win the throne for him, he had to share with 
his retainers the fruits of his conquests, but he decided to go half 
way and no more. Along with the restoration of feudalism he 
limited the number of grants, retained a large area for the capi- 
tal, created most of his chiefs or kings from the members of his 
own family, retained and increased all Ts’in official positions 
which were necessary for a strong imperial government, and kept 
the military power in the hands of the generals of the central 
government. 
V. The feudal government. 

We have seen that there were two categories of titles in the 
feudalism of the Western Han dynasty, king and marquis. We 
have seen, too, that those who became kings were as a rule the 
emperor’s brothers and children. The title was occasionally 
given to other men of extraordinary merit, and still later was 
conferred on the surrendered chiefs of the northern nomads.*° 
It was also the custom of the Western Han,dynasty to keep in 
the emperor’s ancestral temple a record of the service rendered 
by ministers, the children of whom might, under rare circum- 
stances, be summoned to enter civil service and given lands. 
The emperors of the Western Han, however, particularly those 
who ruled after the Seven Kingdoms’ Rebellion, were very care- 
ful not to make unnecessary grants. 

Before the Seven Kingdoms’ Rebellion, the story of which we 
are soon to relate, the feudal governments were a miniature of 
the central government. Their officials, both civil and military, 
were the counterparts of those of the central government, except 
that their titles were slightly different. It is explicitly stated 
that Kao Tsu promised his children the right of governing their 
own territories.** All kingdoms were hereditary, that is, the 
eldest son succeeded the father, just as the eldest son of the 
emperor was to succeed the emperor. This, however, was later 
changed. Except the tutor, the prime minister, and the censors, 
who were chosen by the emperor,*? the chiefs in the feudal king- 
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doms were allowed to appoint their own officials and levy their 
own taxes.** 

Points of contact between the central government and the 
feudal governments were insignificant. All that was required 
was to send an annual tribute, to visit the emperor once in five 
years,** to attend any conference that the emperor might call, 
and to send delegates to the imperial palace when ancestor wor- 
ship took place.** When the kings became old, the emperor 
granted them a cane and freed them from the necessity of com- 
ing to see him.*® The emperor also reserved the right to regu- 
late the taxes of the feudal princes in time of famine. Aside 
from these restrictions, the feudal princes ruled as independ- 
ently as the emperor himself. 


VI. The growth in power of the feudal kingdoms culminating 
in the Seven Kingdoms’ Rebellion. 


In spite of the checks and safeguards which Kao Tsu provided, 
the feudal kingdoms increased in importance. During the long 
war at the end of the Ts’in dynasty, many great cities had been 
deserted. During and before Wen Ti’s reign all people who 
had left their homes returned, and there was such an inrush of 
immigrants that some feudal kingdoms actually doubled in 
population. The larger kings got 3,040,000 families, although 
originally no one of them had had more than 16,000.*7 

With the increase of population and with the natural resources 
which some of the feudal kingdoms possessed it followed inevi- 
tably that industry grew by leaps and bounds, and with it 
wealth. For instance, the kingdom of Wu (in the locality of 
the present province of Kiangsu), by virtue of its nearness to 
the sea, manufactured salt and coined money, and soon became 
so rich that it was able to free its people from taxation.*® With 
the increase of wealth, it might well be expected that Wu’s 
regard for the central government would decline. 

It will be remembered that at the end of the period of the 
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Contending States, some of the feudatories became strong 
because of the four nobles who used to have a large number of 
guests.*® The nobles would give them pensions, and in return, 
when emergency arose, these guests would do all in their power 
to uphold their masters. This was also common in some of the 
larger kingdoms at the beginning of the Western Han dynasty, 
and it became at least one of the causes that contributed to the 
importance of the kings.*° 

The growth of military power was another explanation for the 
expansion of the feudal kingdoms. In the attempt of Queen Li 
(Kao Tsu’s consort) to kill off all the kings of the Liu family 
and to fill their places with her own brothers, several of Kao 
Tsu’s sons were executed outright or compelled to commit 
suicide.* This attempted coup d’état gave a pretext for the 
remaining feudal kings of the Liu name to enlarge their armies, 
a step which might later tempt them to revolt. 

In time, then, the feudal lords came to be more concerned with 
their own autonomous development than with loyalty to the cen- 
tral government. Within a hundred years after the accession of 
Kao Tsu they had gotten so far away from the control of the 
emperor that the realm seemed about to return to the decentral- 
ized conditions of the Contending States. The feudal chiefs 
were ready to challenge the strength of the central government 
whenever a chance should be given. 

The emperors, however, were keenly alive to the danger, and 
saw clearly that if affairs were allowed to take their course, the 
feudal governments were certain to surpass the imperial govern- 
ment in wealth and power. In view of this danger several 
attempts were made to reduce the feudal kingdoms. Two bril- 
liant statesmen, Kia I and Ch’ao Ts’o, initiated the plan. These 
men suggested in turn to Wen Ti and King Ti (156-140 s. c.) 
that a part of the feudal lands be annexed by the central gov- 
ernment, for the stronger the central government the less the 
fear of rebellion.** Kia I’s proposal, however, received but 
scant attention, and the seven kingdoms demanded the execution 
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of Ch’ao Ts’o on pain of revolt. An outbreak finally started in 
the kingdom of Wu. The ruler of that state, fearing that the 
central government might become too strong, induced his fellow 
kings to join him. Partly because of the military power of the 
central government, and partly because of the lack of close codp- 
eration among the rebellious states, the revolt was put down. 


VII. A period of centralization. 


As soon as the Rebellion of the Seven Kingdoms had been 
suppressed, the emperor King Ti undertook to reduce the feudal 
kings to a less independent position. His first measure was to 
deprive them of the full control of their estates. It will be 
recalled that except for a nominal tribute which the feudal 
chiefs paid to the central government they practically ruled as 
independent sovereigns. Now the central government made it 
known that the kings were not to be allowed to govern their 
lands.** They might keep them as a source of revenue, but 
must part with their political functions. All officials, civil and 
military, were now to be appointed by the emperor and wére to 
be directly responsible to him.*¢ To guard against plots and 
conspiracies, the number of officials in the kingdoms was greatly 
reduced.®* As a result some of the kings became so poor that 
they were forced to ride in ox-drawn carts.°® They ceased to 
exert political influence and became harmless pensioners of the 
central government. 

In the second place, the emperor now put into execution a 
plan which had been contemplated during the initial years of the 
dynasty, the division of the kingdoms among the children of the 
kings. The central government notified the kings that after the 
death of each, the eldest son was to retain a comparatively larger 
portion of land and the title of king, while to the younger sons 
were to go a definite portion of land and the title of lord.5” As 
a result the largest kingdom (Chi) was soon divided into seven 
parts, Chao into six, Liang into five, and Wei Nan into three.*® 
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During Wu Ti’s reign all the former wealthy and extensive king- 
doms became insignificant. As the number of states multiplied, 
the spirit of unity increased and the danger of revolt declined. 

King Ti and his successors were particularly careful to limit 
or reduce the size of the kingdoms.*® The big kingdoms of Wu 
Ti’s time did not exceed ten cities, while the lords did not have 
more than forty or fifty li, an amount of land so small that the 
income was just sufficient to pay their tribute, their share in the 
expenses of the imperial worship, and to meet their own private 
expenses.°° Each king was allowed to possess no more than 
three hundred mou (acres) of land and two hundred servants.™ 
Violation of the law was punished by confiscation. 

The central government, moreover, began to avail itself of 
every opportunity to annex kingdoms in whole or in part. 
Sometimes the king died without children, or the children were 
convicted of crime, and sometimes the king failed to appear 
when summoned, or neglected to send money to aid in the annual 
imperial worship.** Largely as a consequence the royal domain, 
whicli at the beginning of the dynasty possessed fifteen districts, 
- by the time of King Ti increased to over eighty.** Perhaps the 
most important feature of the plan was the imperial possession 
of all mountains and rivers, a source from which the kingdoms 
once derived much of their prosperity and wealth.** 

Another means used to avoid trouble with the feudatories was 
to shift the kings much as the late Manchu régime shifted the 
viceroys.*> Suspended kings were usually asked to remove to the 
frontier provinces, which was equivalent to exile.*® 

As a final precaution against rebellion, censors were main- 
tained whose duty it was to inspect the kingdoms and to make 
reports. These officials were to see to it that no large kingdoms 
trespassed on the neighboring small states, and that there was 
no disobedience of imperial decrees, no excessive taxation, no 
injustice in the courts, no practice of favoritism, and no luxury.” 





* Pan Ku, Ch’ien Han Shu, ch. 44, p. 4. * Ibid. ch. 11, p. 2. 
” Ibid. ch. 44, p. 14; ch. 14, p. 2. * Ibid. ch. 19, p. 7. 
“ Ssu-ma Ch’ien, Shih Chi, ch. 17. 

“Pan Ku, Ch’ien Han Shu, ch. 53, p. 3; ch. 6, p. 9. 

* Ssu-ma Ch’ien, Shih Chi, ch. 17. 

“ Tbid. ch. 17. 

* Pan Ku, Ch’ien Han Shu, ch. 48, p. 12. 
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In a word, the kings were no longer semi-independent rulers, 
but pensioners, and as such they had merely the right to gather 
taxes under imperial supervision. They were held strictly to 
their duties and obligations to the emperor, and were required to 
attend the imperial worship and to be present at the regular 
conferences with the head of state.** 


VIII. The central government. 


As in all absolute monarchies, the emperor under the Han was 
in theory all powerful, the chief executive, the law-giver, and.the 
supreme judge. In time of peace he regulated taxes, examined 
scholars, and appointed ministers. In time of war he was com- 
mander-in-chief of the armies. 

Usually, however, the emperor did not exercise all the 
powers which technically belonged to him. He had a prime 
minister who was frequently the real ruler. The title ‘prime 
minister’ (Chin Siang, later Siang Kuo, in either case meaning 
‘to assist in ruling’) was created by Ts’in Shih Hwang Ti and 
preserved by the Han emperors. Some emperors indeed had 
two prime ministers. The duties of the latter were not clearly 
defined. Upon his suggestion the emperor appointed, dismissed, 
or punished his kings and officials,*° made and abolished laws, 
proclaimed peace, and declared war. All petitions, recommen- 
dations, impeachments, and reports reached the crown only 
through his hands.* He had two assistants. 

The senior tutor, the senior chancellor, and the senior guar- 
dian together constituted what was known in the Chou dynasty 
as the Three Councillors. These were abolished by the Ts’in 
dynasty but were restored under the Han. Besides offering 
suggestions and advice, their functions were insignificant. 

The general (Ta Ssu Ma) was charged with the direction of 
all military affairs.*2 Under him were four lieutenant-generals 





* Ibid. ch. 6, pp. 11-15. 

© For a complete list of the titles of the Western Han officials consult 
Edouard Chavannes’ Les mémoires historiques, five volumes, Paris, 1897; 
Vol. 5, Appendix 1. 

Pan Ku, Ch’ien Shu, ch. 5, p. 4. 

% Ibid. ch. 19, p. 2. 

™The title ‘general’ corresponds to the ‘T’ai Wei’ of the Ts’in 
dynasty. 
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(right, left, front, and rear). The number was increased from 
time to time. They commanded the two standing armies in the 
capital, and the national army in case of foreign invasion. 

Another official who, with the prime minister and the general, 
shared the honor of being the most important functionary at 
court, was the grand censor (Yu Ssu Ta Fu, later known as Ta 
Ssu K’ung). He was at the head of civil officers, and upon him 
the positions of all sub-officers depended. He had two assist- 
ants, one in charge of the imperial library, the other entrusted 
with the duty of inspecting all district officers. Under those two 
were fifteen commissioners (Yu Ssu Yuan) whose duty it was 
to receive all indictments submitted by local officers. 

The administrative board corresponding to the departments 
of modern governments included, first of all, the Ta Ssu Lung 
or minister of agriculture. China was then predominantly agri- 
cultural, and derived the greater part of her national revenue 
from the farm. The minister of agriculture was to send around 
officers to collect taxes from the farm and to distribute grain to 
all civil office-holders. All taxes coming from mountains, seas, 
ponds, and marshes went to meet the current expenses of the 
imperial family.” 

There were three governors in the capital. Under them were 
a number of military officers whose duty it was to maintain 
order in the royal domain. 

There was a special functionary to look after the imperial 
temple, ancestral halls, and ceremonial observances. 

The supreme court was organized under the Ts’in dynasty 
(the title ‘Ting Wei’, meaning fair, survived in the Han).** The 
court was attached to the palace, and the chief justice was 
appointed by the emperor. Later this court was called T’ai Li 
Yuan, a name which was in vogue even at the beginning of the 
Republic. In the seventh year of Kao Tsu’s reign, each Hsien 
was ordered to have a local court of its own. If a case could 
not be settled there it was to be submitted to the governors, who, 
in case they should fail to settle it, were to hand it over to the 
supreme court. Final appeal could be taken to the emperor. 





* There were two kinds of taxes, ‘S’ai’ and ‘Fu’; the first for public 
expenses, the second for the national army. 
*Ssu-ma Ch’ien, Shih Chi, ch. 23, p. 8. 
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Within the imperial palace there stood the head official of the 
court. His duty chiefly consisted in reporting on the character 
of all court officials. Under him were five categories of officers 
which we need not describe except to say that they were either 
personal guards or servants of the emperor and the royal family. 
In addition, there were special officials to look after the different 
palaces and to take care of the finances of the imperial family. 


IX. Local admimstration. 


The country was divided into kingdoms, which in turn were 
divided into administrative districts. Each district was again 
divided into Hsiens. As we have noticed previously, the number 
of districts under each kingdom varied from three to fifteen, 
and the number of Hsiens in each district varied from three to 
fifty-one. Towards the close of the Western Han dynasty, it 
was estimated that the capital or royal domain had fifty-seven 
Hsiens and a population of two and a half million.** Outside 
of the royal domain the country was divided into twenty king- 
doms, which were composed of eighty districts, which again 
were made up of one thousand five hundred and one Hsiens. 
The total population was approximately sixty millions.” 

The Western Han dynasty kept the district system of Ts’in 
practically intact. At the head of each district were a civil 
governor and a military officer. At the head of each Hsien was 
a magistrate. Each Hsien was about ten li square and was com- 
posed of an indefinite number of counties or Shans. There were 
three officers in each county, who were collectively known as 
the ‘Three Old Ones.’ One was to look after the religious and 
educational welfare of the people or, more strictly, to enlighten 
the people in the ways of living, one was the judge and tax col- 
lector, and the third was the head of the police. The smallest 
unit was a Ting, at the head of which was an officer who had 
no well defined duties.**7 From the prime minister to the lowest 
official, it was estimated that one time there were not less than 
130,000 officials. 


*Ssu-ma Ch’ien, Shih Chi, ch. 28, p. 5. 
% Ibid. ch. 28. 


™ After the Seven Kingdoms’ Rebellion, all these officials were appointed 
by the emperor. 
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X. The effects of the administrative system of the Western 
Han upon subsequent dynasties. 

The Western Han dynasty is generally regarded as one of the 
most glorious periods in Chinese history, not alone because of 
the widespread conquests of Wu Ti’s reign and the brilliant 
rulers which it produced, but because of the far-reaching and 
persistent influences of its administrative system upon later 
dynasties. 

1. Perhaps the most outstanding and lasting effect of the 
Western Han dynasty was the honor paid to scholars. For the 
purpose of recruiting officials for the elaborate bureaucracy, 
civil service examinations were established, and success in these 
was based upon proficiency in the classics. Decreés ordering 
the recommendations of scholars for governmental service were 
repeatedly promulgated. People came to regard the mastery 
of the classics as the only method of obtaining entrance into the 
time-honored official class. In P’ing Ti’s time (1-6 A. p.) the 
Chou school system was restored and scholars were distinguished 
by their dress and manner. Later the title ‘Five Classics 
Doctor’ was created. A general knowledge of the five classics 
was required of any scholar who had the desire to be an official. 
The Confucian school, wellnigh extinguished by the Ts’in, now 
enjoyed unprecedented popularity. It was this tradition that 
obtained honor for the scholar class and gave birth to the com- 
petitive examination system. It was this tradition, too, which 
made scholars more eager for official positions than for social 
usefulness. 

2. We must not overlook another effect of the Western Han 
officialdom, which as ages went by contributed much to the cor- 
ruption of the Chinese administrative system. This was the sale 
of offices and titles, a practice which had its origin in the latter 
part of Wu Ti’s reign, when the country was on the verge of 
bankruptcy because of the long wars and the successive attacks 
of famine. To get money, the government created and sold 
titles and petty offices. In later years, however, when famine 
was over, the government had no intention of abolishing the 
system, and gradually it became a regular form of national 
income; and the wealthy began to look upon political position 
‘as a means of acquiring a fortune. So persistent was the cor- 
rupt tendency then established that as late as the Manchu 
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dynasty officials shamelessly regarded office as a source of pri- 
vate gain. With money they procured power; with power they 
obtained more money. 

-3. At the beginning of the Western Han dynasty, people 
were allowed to mint cash and produce salt and iron. Later, 
however, when the country was flooded with cash, money began 
to lose value, and as the salt and iron merchants became rich 
the government relied on them in time of financial stringency. 
To remedy the situation and to add to the wealth of the central 
government, coinage of money and the manufacture of iron and 
salt were forbidden to individuals. 

4. One of the noteworthy features of the Western Han period 
was the changes in the penal system made under different rulers. 
Kao Tsu ordered that all criminals over seventy and below ten 
should not be held responsible for the crimes committed.”* It 
was also in his time that the death punishment was commuted 
for the payment of 60,000 cash. The punishment of the 
‘slaughter of three clans’ was abolished.*® In theory and prac- 
tice the Western Han rulers in the long run carried out the 
motto set forth by Kao Tsu that ‘people are to be enlightened, 
not punished,’ a motto which has inspired many a monarch in 
ensuing generations. ; 

5. The emperors of Western Han in their provision for the 
old and destitute not only showed their own magnanimity and 
eare but also aided materially the initiation of many philan- 
thropic institutions, some of which exist to-day. The emperor 
Wen Ti was the first one to order that widows, widowers, 
orphans, and the poor were to be cared for. It was the duty of 
the district magistrate to send around officers to visit these help- 
less people. People over eighty were given ten bushels of rice 
and a certain amount of meat and wine each month. Those 
over ninety received, in addition, two hundred feet (tsai) of 
silk and forty ounces of cotton.*® These grants were constantly 
fulfilled by the emperor. Sometimes the helpless were exempted 
from taxes and service. Not infrequently, when the country 








*% Pan Ku, Ch’ien Han Shu, ch. 1b, p. 1. 
® Formerly when a criminal was convicted of some very serious crime, 
not only was he to be executed, but all his relatives on the side of his 
mother, father, and wife. 
® Pan Ku, Ch’ien Han Shu, ch. 4. 
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was at peace, the emperor would ask his governors to make 
through their commissioners a special study of the poor and to 
provide means of relief and help. This policy encouraged pri- 
vate charitable institutions. Many of the traditions and customs 
of government aid for the poor have come down to our days. 

6. The exact tax system is nowhere to be found in the 
Chinese records of the Han dynasty. It is quite safe to infer 
from the various hints found here and there that the government 
laid taxes on merchandise, while the chief revenue was from the 
land tax. There was a head tax of sixty-three cash per year in 
Wu Ti’s time, but what became of it in later generations, no one 
ean tell.8t | Unmarried women beyond the age of thirty were to 
pay sixty cash a year.‘? On the other hand, the pure women, 
the filial, the old, the parentless, and the good were usually free 
from taxation, or paid at one half the rate of others.** It was 
the custom of the Western Han, too, to grant people wine and 
silk at the accession of a new emperor. Whether compulsory 
military service such as was installed by Ts’in Shih Hwang Ti 
survived in the Han is questionable. We know, nevertheless, 
that at the beginning, all prisoners held for minor crimes were 
compelled to enter the service for national defense.** 

7. In the royal grants of oxen and wine, women had an equal 
share. Unusual honors were given to chaste women after their 
death, and the grants of land and titles to women were an inno- 
vation of the dynasty. It is true that in the preceding dynasties 
women had ruled behind the throne, but the queen of Kao Tsu 
(Li Shih) became a ruler in fact. Her attempt to kill off all 
Kao Tsu’s sons and to transfer the country to her own family, 
though a failure, established a precedent which was to be 
repeated later on and was occasionally to imperil the nation. 

8. Very often under the Western Han the emperor was not 
the sole ruler. The emperors of the Chou diffused their power 
among the feudal princes, but the Han emperors leaned upon 
their prime ministers and councillors, to many of whom we must 
admit the Han dynasty owed its prosperity and development. 





“Ibid. ch. 2, 
® Ibid. ch. 1. 
® Ibid. ch. 1. 
* Ibid. ch. 2, 


p. 7 


p. 8 
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Later, moreover, under weaker sovereigns, some favorites actu- 
ally worked for the destruction of the imperial house. From 
then on, up to the outbreak of the Revolution in 1912, the gov- 
ernment was more than once either in the hands of the queen 
and her relatives, or of the prime ministers; and often the two 
would plunge the country into chaos. ° 

We have seen that the administrative systems and traditions 
of the Han have left many good as well as bad influences. On 
the whole, it is agreed that the Western Han was one of the most 
briliant of the formative periods of Chinese history. It suc- 
ceeded in organizing a central government upon which the sub- 
sequent dynasties laid their basis. It revived the Confucian 
classics and prepared a civil service basis upon scholarship. In 
strong contrast with the Chou kings there was a close relation- 
ship between the people and the central government. Never 
before were the monarchs so eager to study the people, their 
needs and problems; and, on the other hand, never before were 
the subjects so conscious of their obligation towards the rulers. 
As a dynasty, the Western Han contributed much to the solidi- 
fication and the general development of the country. 


13 JAOS 40 
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THE TRUE CHARACTER of a linguistic phenomenon sometimes 
fails to be clearly recognized, for no deeper reason than this, that 
no one has taken the trouble to describe it and propound a good 
name for it. An apt designation, if it be clear and self-explain- 
ing, suggests at once a category in which many seemingly unre- 
lated facts find unity. 

‘While we were breakfasting’ is English. ‘He broke his hip 
by falldowning’ is not. Why? because the combination ‘break 
fast,’ as is shown by the pronunciation and by the fact that it 
is under the domain of a single accent, has become what may 
fitly be called a ‘phrase-word,’ while ‘fall down’ has not 
become a phrase-word. Derivatives of phrase-words may be 
styled ‘phrase-derivatives.’ Phrase-words and phrase-deriva- 
tives are common in English and Sanskrit and Pali. These 
designations may suggest to Anglicists and Indianists and others 
the interesting task of collecting the facts and studying them. 
A few examples may be given. 

English.—Lady Macbeth’s ‘Letting I-dare-not wait upon I- 
would.’ Boswell’s ‘A plain matter-of-fact man.’ From a 
phrase-adjective, good-for-nothing, comes the abstract goodfor- 
nothing-ness. So straightforward-ness. From the phrase-word 
et-cetera has been formed the adjective etceter-al: as in ‘the 
etceteral term of an equation.’ And from pro rata (in propor- 
tion) has been made the verb to prorate (assess proportionally). 
The phrase so-and-so is as truly a word as is its precise Sanskrit 
equivalent asdu. Hence it is entirely licit to give it a genitive 
inflection and say ‘so-and-so’s oxen.’ 

Differing from this in degree rather than in kind are the 
examples given in the ‘funny column’ of the newspaper. Thus: 
‘Is that puppy yours or your little brother’s?’ ‘It’s both-of- 
us’s.’ St. Mark, narrating the betrayal of Jesus, says: ‘And one 
of them that stood by drew a sword, and smote a servant of the 
high priest, and cut off his ear.’ A modern lad renders it: ‘He 
cut off the servant of the high priest’s ear.’ For other examples, 
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with interesting comment, see Words and their Ways in English 
Speech, by J. B. Greenough and G. L. Kittredge (Maemillan, 
New York, 1901), p. 188-.* 

On account of their especial clearness as examples may be 
cited several derivatives. Sir James Murray quotes from Hali- 
burton (1855) the agent-noun comeout-er. (See the verb come, 
sense 63 m!!!) Similar is the quite recent coinage, standpatter, 
from stand pat, ‘take a position that just suits the exigency.’ 
So standoffish and standoffishness.. Sir Walter Scott (1821), in 
Kenilworth (ii.), has: Married he was . . . and a cat-and-dog 
life she led with Tony. Professor E. 8. Sheldon tells me of the 
Old French comfaitement and sifaitement (qualiter, taliter) 
from the phrase-words com-fait and si-fait (qualis, talis) .? 

An ecclesiastical council of the sixth century enjoined that if 
the presbyter could not preach, a deacon should read a homily. 
Each homily began with the words ‘Post illa verba textus’ (after 
those words of the text), and so a homily became known as a 
postil, and the verb postillare was coined as Medieval Latin for 
‘read a homily, postillate.’ Whether the judicial sentence of 
‘hanging by the neck,’ suspensio per collum, was once so frequent 
as to make a standing abbreviation for it needful, I do not know. 
The dictionary does in fact book ‘sus. per coll.’ as such a 
shortened form, and Thackeray (Denis Duval, i) writes: None 
of us Duvals have been suspercollated to my knowledge. 

From Greek and Latin I have not made ecollectanea. The 
prior part of tautologous etc., like that of the Greek ravro-Adyos 
ete., represents a phrase, 76 airo. Herodotus speaks of ‘the 
people who live beside a river (apa TOTapo ) ” as of Ta.paTrOTd [L0L. 
And the title of Iliad 22 is payn zaparordmos, quite literally, 
‘Alongtheriver-ish Combat.’ I presume that éwzwa are literally 





*[H. L. Mencken, The American Language (New York, 1919), p. 229, 
quotes inter alia: ‘That umbrella is the-young-lady-I-go-with’s. ’—Eb.] 

So the modern quelque is a phrase-word. In older French we find 
quel + noun + que-+ verb: see Sheldon in The Romanic Review, vol. 10, 
pages 233-249, and especially 247ff. An unprinted ‘doctor dissertation’ 
(of 1906) by John Glanville Gill on Agglutination as a process of word 
formation in French may be consulted in the Harvard Library. French oui, 
‘yes,’ was originally o (from Latin hoc) + the personal pronoun il. See 
A. Tobler in Kuhn’s Zeitschrift, 23. 423. Cf. the geographical name Langue- 
doe (Provengal oc ‘yes,’ from Latin hoc), and the antithetic langue d’ oil. 
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‘in-a-dream (things),’ 7a év dave dpopea; and that ultramun- 
danus is a derivative from the phrase-word ultra-mundum. So 
ultramontanus is from ultra-montem, and not (as the dictionary 
says) from ultra+-montanus. 

Sanskrit.—In so early a record as the Rigveda, we find 
luculent example of the genesis of a phrase-word. At 9. 1. 
occurs the couplet: 


a 
D 


tudm achaé cardmast Unto thee do we go 
tad id artham divé-dive. For this very purpose day-by-day. 


But at 8. 2.16, vaydm . . tadidarthah, the phrase has crystallized 
into a single word, a possessive compound, under one single 
accent, ‘we, having-this-very-purpose,’ that is, ‘we, intent on 
this.’ Whitney, at 1314, under the heading, ‘anomalous com- 
pounds,’ registers ‘agglomerations of two or more elements out 
of phrases.’ Most familiar is itihdsas, ‘story,’ from 2tt ha asa, 
‘thus, indeed, it was.’ Hence ditihdsikas, ‘story-teller.’ So 
from itt ha comes ditihyam, ‘tradition.’ From na asti, ‘non 
est (deus),’ comes ndstikas, ‘atheist.’ From punar uktam, 
‘again said,’ comes pdunaruktyam, ‘tautology.’ Quite frequent 
in ritual books are designations of hymns, made (like Te Deum) 
from their first words: so Gpohisthiyam (se. siktam), ‘the-Since- 
ye-are-(kindly-)waters-ish (hymn),’ for Rigveda 10. 9, which 
begins with dpo hi sthé mayobhivah. 

Palii—In Pali, the coinage of phrase-words and phrase-deriva- 
tives runs riot, as does the coinage of denominatives in the 
‘English’ of Thomas William Lawson. In so old a text as the 
Digha (1. 132), one who greets you with ‘Come, and welcome’ 
is called an ehi-ségata-vddi, literally, ‘a-‘‘ Come-Welcome’’-sayer.’ 
Nothing could be simpler. The Maha-vagga (1. 6. 32) tells how, 
before the Order was established, a monk was summoned to live 
the Holy Life by the Buddha himself, and with the simple words, 
‘Come hither, monk’ (ehi, bhikkhu). Such a one is called a 
‘Come-hither-monk (monk)’ at Visuddhimagga, 2. 140, and his 
ordination is ‘Come-hither-monk-ordination,’ ehi-bhikkhu-upa- 
sampada. The Majjhima (1. 77. 29), describing a monk who is 
slack in observing the rules of propriety, says he is not a ‘Come- 
hither-venerable-Sir-man’ or a ‘Wait-a-bit-venerable-Sir-man,’ 
ehibhadantiko, titthabhadantiko,—here using derivatives of the 
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phrases ehi, bhadanta! and tittha, bhadanta! The Religion or 
Truth is called (at 1. 37. 21) the ‘Come-see-ic Religion,’ the 
ehipassiko dhammo, from ehi, passa, ‘Come, see.’ A gana to 
Panini (2. 1. 72) gives ehi-svdgata and other similar ones. 

I suppose that anto gharam, ‘in the-house,’ is strictly a 
phrase, in which anto governs gharam. So anto vassam, ‘in the- 
rains.’ But the whole phrase has won the value of a substantive, 
‘rainy-season,’ so that the combination antovass-eka-divasam, 
‘on a day in the rainy season,’ is entirely natural. 

The Dhamma-safigani uses the phrase ye vd pana . . anne 
pi atthi . . dhammda, ‘or whatever other states there are.’ 
(So at § 1, page 9, line 22: ef. pages 17, 18, 24, 25, 26, 27, 28, 
29, 30, ete.) The commentary, Attha-sailini (at § 328), quoting 
§ 1 of the text, speaks of these as the ye-vd-panaka states, the 
‘etceter-al’ states, the ‘whatever-other-al’ states. The Visuddhi- 
magga speaks once and again (book 14) of the ‘four etceterals,’ 
the yevdpanaka cattaro. 

Phrases containing inflectional forms sometimes occur in 
derivatives in such a way as not to offend against logic and 
grammar. Thus labhena labham nijigimsano means ‘desiring- 
to-win gain by gain.’ The abstract therefrom, labhena-labham- 
nijigimsana-td (in Visuddhi, 2) is quite logical. So sdam- 
-atthi-ta. 

Per contra.——Although tayo ca sankharad, ‘and three sai- 
kharas’ (nominative), is quite en régle, the Patisambhida (at 
1. 26, p. 97: ed. Taylor), having occasion to speak of them in the 
genitive, inflects the whole as a crystallized phrase, and says 
tayo-ca-sankhardnam. In view of this procedure (although very 
striking, it is easily intelligible), Taylor would have been wholly 
justified in adopting the ungrammatical lectio difficilior of his 
mss. 8. and M., at p. 58, catasso-ca-vipassandsu. In fact he reads 
the strictly grammatical catisu ca vipassandsu. The Dhamma- 
pada Commentary (at 3. 38) says that the Teacher gave instruc- 
tion by a story ‘with reference to’ (drabbha) ‘three groups of 
persons’ (tayo jane: accusative). The title, however, tayojana- 
vatthu, is a compound of -vatthu (story) with tayojana-, the 
‘stem’ of the crystallized phrase tayo-jane. 

So-called ‘compounds’ of which the prior member is a gerund 
are, strictly speaking, phrase-words. The famous collocation, 
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paticca samuppddo, ‘origination by-going-back-to (a prior 
eause),’ that is, ‘dependent origination,’ is entirely normal 
as two words, but it becomes in fact a unit, that is, a single 
phrase-word. So paticca-samuppanno, ete. Compare Buddhe 
(dhamme, saighe) avecca-ppasddo, at Majjhima 1. 37. The 
Dhammapada Commentary, at 4. 230, tells of a devout layman 
who asked his wife about the other Paths, and then at last ‘the 
question with-a-stepping-beyond, the question with-a-trans-scend- 
ing,’ the atikkamma-pafiha, or ‘the transcendent question.’ 
‘Ah,’ says she, ‘if you want to know about that question, you 
must go to the Teacher and put it to him.’ The beautifully 
veiled phrase means of course the question about Arahatship. 

Examples might easily be multiplied. Let these suffice to 
tempt some Pali student to systematic study of these curious and 
interesting linguistic phenomena. 





BRIEF NOTES 


The Sanskrit passwe-stem 


Its sign is accented yd, added to the root. Since the root was 
unaccented, its form was the weak one: bandh, badh-yd-te. The 
grammars, in long succession, state that, before added ya, the root 
undergoes changes: thus final r becomes ri; final + becomes 7; 
and so on. 

These changes lose the aspect of irregularity, if we consider 
that the ya of the passive, like the ya or iya of the gerundive, is 
often dissyllabic, i-a, or (with the ‘transition-semivowel’ or 
‘disjunctive semivowel’) i%a. Thus kr-iya-te becomes kr-iya-te ; 
ci-iya-te becomes ciyate. The d-roots (few in number, but of 
frequent occurrence) weaken to 7: pd, piyate. Thus after the 
powerful analogy of forms like piyate, ciyate, even roots in u 
show @: Sru, sriyate. 

To this it may be objected that ‘the passive-sign is never 
resolved into ia in the Veda.’ So Whitney, Grammar, 771g: cf. 
Edgren, JAOS 11, p. iv, Oct. 1878.—‘Is the passive ya ever 
resolved into ia?’ Clearly, in view of the forms like mriyate, 
hriyate, dhriyate, ete., it is no less a begging of the question to 
answer this question with ‘never,’ than it is to say that these 
forms prove that it is so resolved. 

Accordingly let us look at the Prakrits and Pali. (See 
Pischel’s Pradkrit Gram., § 535-; Geiger’s Pali Gram., § 176.) 
Here are found corresponding forms in abundance which show 
the formative element ya as a true dissyllable: Prakrit, gamiadi, 
gacchiadi, suniadi, jdniadi, sumariadi; Pali, sodhiyati (sodh- 
yate), mariyati, sariyati, and so on. 

The gerundive (it may be added) is simply a verbal adjective. 
Latin laudandus is properly ‘laudable,’ just as faciendus (and 
facilis no less so) is simply ‘do-able.’ The Sanskrit gerundives 
‘formed with ya, tavya, and aniya,’ are better treated all alike 
as secondary verbal adjectives in ya (in the Veda often i-a: see 
Edgren) or iya, from different primary verbal substantives: kdar- 
ya (kara) from kara; kartav-ya from kartu; karan-iya from 
karana. (Cf. Pischel, § 571; Geiger, § 199.) 


CHARLES R. LANMAN 
Harvard University 
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An erroneous etymology of New Persian pad&ah, in relation to 
the pr. n. MlarietOns (Hdt. 3. 61) 


Marquart (Phil. Sup. 10. 531) was the first to propose that the 
name of the Magian, the brother of Gaumita (Pseudo-Smerdis), 
as given by Herodotus in the form Patizeithes was not a proper 
name but an official title corrupted from the Ane. Pers. *pati- 
xsdyasiya and preserved in the familiar Mod. Pers. pddsah. This 
theory has found place in later histories and commentaries to 
such an extent that it has become almost popularly accepted. 
My argument against this view is based on the phonetic difficulties 
involved, on the use of the term in the Middle Persian period, 
and on what I believe is the restoration of the usurper’s real 
Magian title. 

It is doubtful if the hypothetical Ane. Pers. *patixsdiyasiya 
would signify ‘pro-king, viceroy, regent.’ The chief ground 
for the existence of such a word with the meaning proposed is its 
apparent connection with Mod. Pers. sla ols pddsah ‘king.’ 
This seems to the writer phonetically impossible. The Anc. Pers. 
prefix patiy becomes in Mod. Pers. pas, pa®, never pdd. Again, 
in the Greek transliteration of Ane. Pers. sounds z§ becomes é 
or a, never ¢ except when medial, MeydBvfos (baga ‘god’ + 
*buxsa fr. buj ‘to free’), and in the combination h-xs, Dapvaga- 
Opns (farnah ‘glory + «saa, ‘kingdom’). The Ane. Pers. 
dental tenuis asp. does not become 6 or 7 except before p, e. g. 
Mutpo-, Mibpo- < Miora, but o e. g. Sardoryns (Gata ‘hundred’ + 
aspa ‘horse’), *Apracipas (Arta, ‘divine law’ + @ira ‘strong’). 
Furthermore such forms of the Magian’s name as [arfarys 
(Chron. Alex. 339. 16) and Tlav{ov6ys (Dionysius of Miletus) 
seem to point to a Kosename, based on Av. paitizanta fr. zan, 
Ane. Pers. dan ‘know.’ Tarfov@ys may not be Greek at all 
(wav + fovfos), but the transliteration of the Iranian patizanta. 
The metathesis of n is seen in ®apavdarys < farnah ‘glory’ +- 
dita ‘given.’ For v<a, ef. “Aptis < Av. hu ‘well’ + Ane. 
Pers. *mati, YAv. maiti ‘thought’; for 6 < t, ef. 6 < p in Mar- 
darys < Ane. Pers. mah ‘month’ + pdta ‘protected.’ 

The New Pers. pddisah, pddsih was given originally to the 
monarch as a supreme title of honor and only later was extended 
to subordinate rulers. This would preclude any designation of 
power delegated from the king which Marquart would see in the 
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prefix patiy. The prius of the Mod. Pers. compound is more 
probably to be found in the Ane. Pers. pé ‘protect.? The nomen 
agentis patar ‘protector’ would appear in the Mod. Pers. as 
pad, ef. Bartholomae, Altiranisches Worterbuch, 887, Hiibsch- 
mann, Persische Studien, 35. The Mod. Pers. pddisah < Ane. 
Pers. pdtar + xsaiyabiya, ‘protector-king’ would illustrate Lran- 
ian r changed into 7 as in New Pers. giriftah, Bal. gipta, cf. Av. 
garapta ‘seized’; New Pers. yirs cf. Av. arasa ‘bear’; New 
Pers. dil, Bal. zirdé, cf. Av. zara8aya ‘heart’; New Pers. tis, ef. 
Av. tarsna ‘thirst.’ Cf. change of Skt. r to 7 in the Indian 
dialects, Skt. krta, Prak. kita; Skt. ghrta, Bang. ghi, Sindhi 
gihu, Anglo-Indian ghee, ef. Gray, Indo-Iranian Phonology, 71. 
Herodotus (3. 61) states that Cambyses had left Patizeithes 
Tov oixiwy pereOwovov. If this is not a title but his real name as 
Hdt. implies, we find his Magian designation in Oropastes 
(Justin. 1.9.). This reverses the now generally accepted theory 
which would find in the latter the proper namé and in the former 
the title. The derivation of Oropastes is clear—prius Ane. Pers. 
aura ‘lord,’ posterius upastdé ‘aid.’ Just as his brother Gaumata 
(nomen proprium as given in the Behistan Inscription) bore the 
Magian appellation S¢evdadarys according to Ctesias, Pers. 10, 
which is the YAv. spantéddta, ‘created by the Holy,’ so we can 
believe that in *auraupasta ‘possessing the help of the Lord’ we 


restore the Magian title of Patizeithes. 
H. C. TonMan 
Vanderbilt University 


A possible Sumerian original of the name Nimrod 


According to the tradition recorded in the genealogical tablet, 
Gen. 10. & ff., Nimrod, son of Cush, founded the empire of Baby- 
lonia. This Nimrod is mentioned in v. 8, as having been ‘the 
first great warrior in the land’ (this seems to be the meaning of 
the words: YONI [23 NYAS Sm), and in v. 9 it is stated that 
Nimrod was a ‘great warrior hunter before Jahve,’ i. e., so great 
as to attract the attention of Jahve (359 W¥ D1 77 NIT 
17’), a tradition which does not appear to have any connection 
with the rest of the text. For this reason some scholars have con- 
cluded that verse 9 is a gloss (Procksch, Die Genesis, 1912, p. 74). 
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Admitting that v. 9 may be an interpolation, there must have 
been some reason in the mind of the glossator for the assertion 
that Nimrod was a hunter of distinction. One’s first instinct 
would be to seek the cause of such a tradition, but, unfortunately, 
the Biblical Nimrod has not been successfully identified with any 
Babylonian hero and especially with no one who was specifically 
devoted to the chase. 

Thus, the name Nimrod has of recent years been subjected to 
the following analyses: Nimrod = Nin-Murda, Maynard, AJSL 
34, p. 30, ef. Clay, Miscellaneous Inscriptions, 1916, pp. 93 ff.; 
Nam-urta = the god Ninib (Procksch, op. cit., p. 74) ; Nimrod = 
Namir-udda, a supposed epithet of the god Ninib, Jeremias, 
Light on the Old Testament from the East, 1, p. 290. Here 
should be noted also Hommel’s derivation: Nimrod = Namra- 
uddu, PSBA 15 (1893), pp. 291 ff., ‘shining light,’ a view 
opposed by Jensen, Kosmologie, pp. 104 ff.; ete.* 

Dr. Emil Kraeling has suggested that Nimrod was an Amorite 
who came to Babylonia from southern Arabia (Aram and Israel, 
1918, pp. 13 ff.). More recently, in the Assyrian Seminar of 
Columbia University, Dr. Kraeling is now inclined to connect 
Nimrod historically with Lugal-Banda, a mythological king men- 
tioned in Poebel, Historical Texts, 1914, whose seat was at the 
city Marad, now known to be the modern Wanna Sedoum, west 
of Nippur on the Euphrates (Clay, Misc. Insecr., notes to No. 10, 
and Delitzsch, Paradies, p. 220). Following Delitzsch (Sum. 
Glossar, p. 206), who derives the name Nimrod from a supposed 
nu-Marad ‘man of Marad,’ Kraeling suggests rather en-Marad = 
Lugal-Marad (en=lugal, ‘king’), whom he identifies with 
Lugal-Marrada = *Ma8S, Br. 12536; viz., 4MaS = Ninib, Clay, 
Amurru, 1909, pp. 126 ff. Hence Nimrod = Ninib (?). 

The king Lugal-Banda, however, was not noted as a hunter. 
The only two great Babylonian heroes distinguished in the chase 
were Dumuzi (Tammuz), who was killed while hunting boar 
(Jeremias, Altor. Geisteskultur, pp. 270 ff.), and the renowned 
Gilgames, whose name, however, contains no suggestion of hunt- 
ing and has no connection with the name Nimrod (Prince, ‘Note 
sur le nom Gilgames,’ Babyloniaca, 1907, pp. 63-65). 

A second suggestion of Dr. Kraeling’s is that Nimrod may have 





* For other opinions, cf. the material in Gesenius-Buhl, p. 501. 
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been an epithet of the first great Semitic Babylonian king Ham- 
murapi, who, however, was not distinguished in the chase, but, 
like the Biblical Nimrod, was an empire builder, which would cor- 
respond with the expansion attributed to Nimrod, Gen. 10. 10 ff., 
and, so far as the historicity of Nimrod is concerned, it is highly 
probable that we have in this obscure character a reminiscence of 
early Semitic territorial extensions in the Euphrates valley. But 
it is doubtful whether Hammurapi is intended. 

How can the description of Nimrod as a great hunter in the 
presumably glossated text of Gen. 10. 9, be accounted for? In 
the absence of any known tradition confirming this statement, the 
next step would be to examine the form Nimrod itself, to discover 
whether the name does not offer some suggestion of the chase. 
Assuming Nimrod to be a Sumerian name or epithet, it is highly 
probable that the first syllable nim contains the Sum. nin, with 
gloss ni-ni (Del. Glossar, p. 204) = céidu, occurring in lu edin 
ni-nt (= kili), ‘field huntsman.’ That this stem nin (ni-nt) is 
identical with nigin = saxaru, ‘turn, seek,’ which itself contains 
gin, gi=taru, ‘turn around, seek,’ is highly likely. In ndn- 
nint, the final » was probably nasal ng, as in the equation gi = 
nt = ‘man’ (also—lu = nu, ‘man’; Prince, JAOS 39, pp. 270, 
275). This nin-nini also has the meaning napzaru, ‘entirety,’ 
a variant of saxdru, ‘surround,’ in which sense the sign has the 
val. kili = nasal k +1 =n = ningi-ningin. 

The element -rod in Nimrod is more difficult. It may stand 
for Sum. gud? = ellum ‘bright, distinguished’ (Glossar, p. 215), 
avery common epithet. In this case, ning-h‘ud = ‘distinguished 
hunter.’ It is, however, possible that a later tradition may have 
confounded this guttural gud with gud = qarradu (Glossar, 
108), the exact equivalent of the Biblical "33. If this suppo- 
sition is correct, Nimrod is merely the original of the rendering 
YS 33. This suggestion has never been made before, so far 
as I know, and would serve to explain the introduction of the 
supposed gloss, Gen. 10. 9, implying that the glossator connected 
the idea of a huntsman with the name Nimrod. 


J. DYNELEY PRINCE 
Columbia University. 





* Variant bad — ellum, ebbum, ‘shining, distinguished’ (Glossar, p. 209). 








PROCEEDINGS 


OF THE 


AMERICAN ORIENTAL SOCIETY 
AT THE MEETING IN ITHACA, N. Y., 1920 


The annual sessions of the Society, forming its one hundred 
and thirty-second regular meeting, were held in Ithaca, N. Y., 
at Cornell University, on Tuesday and Wednesday of Easter 
Week, April 6 and 7, 1920. 

The following members were present at one or more of the 
sessions : 

Abbott Griswold Lybyer Schmidt 

Abbott, Mrs. Haupt Montgomery Schoff 

Barbour Hopkins ' Nies Torrey 

Barret Hyde - Ogden Waterman 

Bates, Mrs. Jackson Olmstead Westphal 

Berry Jackson, Mrs. Popper 

Brockwell Jastrow Sanders 

Edgerton, F. Lanman Saunders, Mrs. [Total: 29] 


THE FIRST SESSION 


The first session was held on Tuesday morning beginning at 
9:45 a. M., in Goldwin Smith Hall, the President, Professor Lan- 
man, being in the chair. The reading of the Proceedings at 
Philadelphia in 1919 was dispensed with, as they had already 
been printed in the JourNAL (39.129-151) : there were no cor- 
rections and they were approved as printed. 

Prof. Schmidt, as Chairman of the Committee on Arrange- 
ments, presented the report of the Committee in the form of a 
printed program. The succeeding sessions were appointed for 
Tuesday afternoon at half past two, Wednesday morning at 
half past nine, Wednesday’ afternoon at half past two, and 
Thursday morning at half past nine. The session of Wednes- 
day afternoon was to be devoted to the presentation of papers on 
the historical study of religions, and papers of a more general 
character. It was announced that on Tuesday at 1 Pp. m. the 
President and Trustees of Cornell University would entertain 
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the members at a luncheon in Prudence Risley Hall; that local 
friends would take the members on an automobile excursion 
Tuesday at 4:30 p. m., after which the members would dine 
together at the Forest Home Tea Room; that the members would 
gather at the house of the Telluride Club for an informal recep- 
tion Tuesday evening; that the members would have luncheon 
together at the Ithaca Hotel on Wednesday at 1 Pp. M.; that there 
would be a special organ recital in Sage Chapel on Wednesday 
at 5:15 p. M.; and that the annual subscription dinner would take 
place in Prudence Risley Hall on Wednesday at 7:30 P. m. 


REPORT OF THE CORRESPONDING SECRETARY 


The Corresponding Secretary, Dr. Charles J. Ogden, pre- 
sented the following report: 


The rather miscellaneous duties of the Corresponding Secretary are hard 
to summarize; but they are in the main the arrangement of the formal pro- 
gram of the Annual Meeting, the noting of changes affecting the member- 
ship, and the conducting of correspondence with other Societies and organ- 
izations. 

There is little for the Secretary to say about the program of the sessions, 
since, tho he has been engaged in learning both from precedent and by 
experience, he is as yet more able to receive suggestions than to make them. 
Also the problem of coping with the increasing output of the Members’ 
learned zeal has been evaded this year thru our escaping from cities into 
a thoroly academic atmosphere where we can enjoy a meeting of a man- 
ageable size. The sixth session decreed by the resolution passed at the last 
meeting (see the JOURNAL, 39. 134) has therefore been omitted, as it is alto- 
gether likely that five sessions will give time enough for the presentation in 
full of all papers and for ample discussion. 

The report concerning the membership can best be stated thru statis- 
tics. The list of corporate members, as it was at the opening of the meet- 
ing in 1919, contained 359 names. At that meeting 24 persons were elected 
to membership, and three former members were reinstated during the year, 
the total accessions to the list being 27. The losses during the past twelve 
months have been: deaths reported, 13; formal resignations,4; names dropt 
from the list, 13; total losses, 30. There are thererore at present 356 names 
in the list of corporate members, which registers a net loss of 3 for the 
year; but it is unnecessary to emphasize these figures, since they will very 
soon be made obsolete when the unprecedentedly large list of persons 
recommended for membership is laid before the meeting. 

One honorary member, Sir Arthur Evans, was elected at the last meeting 
to fill the only vacancy then known to exist, and he has signified his accept- 
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ance of membership. Two deaths reported during the past year leave two 
vacancies to be filled in the roll of honorary members. 

It is now the duty of the Secretary to report to the Society the names of 
those members whose deaths have been brought to his notice since the last 
meeting. 

Professor Ernst WrinpISCH, of the University of Leipzig, a scholar whose 
activities embraced the extremes of Indo-European philology, since his 
studies ranged from Old Irish to Sanskrit and Pali. In the Oriental field 
his edition of the Itivuttaka and his articles on Buddhist legend and doc- 
trine have been of especial value. Elected an honorary member in 1890. 
Died on October 30, 1918. [See JRAS 1919, pp. 299-306.] 

Professor LEONARD W. Kina, Assistant Keeper of Egyptian and Assyrian 
Antiquities in the British Museum, and professor in King’s College, London. 
He was widely known for his work in editing Babylonian tablets and the 
great Behistan Inscription and for his books on Babylonian history. Elected 
an honorary member in 1917. Died on August 20, 1919. [See AJSL 36. 
89-94. ] 

Mr. J. NELSON RosBeErtsON, of Toronto, Canada. Elected in 1913. Died 
in December, 1918. 

Dr. Pau Carus, of La Salle, Ill., editor of The Open Court. He was 
primarily interested in philosophy, but had written extensively on Oriental 
religions, notably on Buddhism. Elected in 1897. Died on February 11, 
1919. [See memorial number of The Open Court, Sept., 1919.] 

Mr. Gustav A. von BRAUCHITSCH, fellow in Semitics at the University of 
Chicago. Elected in 1917. Died on April 2, 1919. 

Professor CRAWFORD H. Toy, of Cambridge, Mass., for twenty-nine years 
Professor of Hebrew and cognate subjects at Harvard University, and one 
of the pioneers in America of the critical study of the Old Testament. 
Elected in 1871. President of the Society in the year 1906-7, being the 
first President to be elected under the system of annual rotation. Died on 
May 12,1919. [See AJSL 36. 1-17.] 

Mr. GERARD ALSTON REICHLING, of Brooklyn, N. Y., a young scholar of 
promise, who contributed an article to the JOURNAL only a short time before 
his death. Elected in 1912. Died on June 18, 1919. 

Professor W. Max MiLueEr, of the University of Pennsylvania, one of the 
most distinguisht Egyptologists in America, and an active member of this 
Society. Elected in 1905. Died on July 12, 1919. 

Mrs. JANE Dows Nizs, of Brooklyn, N. Y., wife of the Rev. Dr. James 
B. Nies, and herself a supporter of Oriental studies thru her gifts to this 
Society and to the American School of Oriental Research in Jerusalem. 
Elected in 1916, and from that time a life member. Died on September 16, 
1919. 

Dr. FRANKLIN CarTER, of Williamstown, Mass., president of Williams 
College from 1881 to 1901. Elected in 1873. Died on November 22, 1919. 

M. Victor SEGALEN, Médecin-major, Brest, France. Elected in 1919. 
Died during the year 1919. 

Dr. SoLomon T. H. Hurwitz, of New York City, editor of The Jewish 
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Forum, professor in the Rabbi Isaac Elchanan Theological Seminary, and 
a leader in Jewish higher education. Elected in 1912. Died on January 
12, 1920. [See memorial number of The Jewish Forum, Feb., 1920.] 

Rev. Henry F. JENKs, of Canton Corner, Mass., formerly pastor of the 
First Congregational Parish in Canton. Elected in 1874. Died on Jan- 
uary 31, 1920. 

Professor EDWIN WHITFIELD Fay, of the University of Texas, where for 
twenty-one years he had been Professor of Latin. His scholarly activities, 
however, extended into the wider domain of comparative Indo-European 
philology, especially in its relation to the classical languages and Sanskrit, 
and his brilliant and ingenious discussions of etymological problems had 
won for him an international reputation. His death is a serious loss to this 
Society, for, tho unable to attend its meetings often, he has been a fre- 
quent contributor to the JouRNAL on Indo-Iranian topics. Elected in 
1888. Died on February 17, 1920. 

Mr. CHARLES MARTYN PRYNNE, of Boston, Mass. Elected in 1919. Died 
during the year 1919-20. 

Among the external affairs of the Society there has been only one matter 
of prime importance to note; namely, the Conference of Learned Societies 
held in Boston last Septémber, and the consequent organization, in February 
of this year, of the American Council of Learned Societies Devoted to 
Humanistic Studies. This topic, however, need not be elaborated here, 
as it has been summarized in the February number of the JourNAL (40. 
77-80) and has thus been brought, at least constructively, to the members’ 
notice. 

The efforts of the Corresponding Secretary to obtain some preliminary 
consensus of opinion by sending a circular letter to the officers and Directors 
of the Society have made him believe that a board of eighteen persons is 
too unwieldy to function between meetings of the Society and that a smaller 
Executive Council, as has been already suggested, could in the interval 
deal with urgent questions, under proper limitations. Such a power is 
doubtless inherent in the President; but as he is apt to be a distinguisht, 
and therefore a busy, man, and likewise duly sensible of the brevity of his 
tenure, he cannot well be compelled to exercise it. And that the Cor- 
responding Secretary, by reason of his strategic position in respect to the 
Society’s affairs and his comparative permanency in office, should assume 
the right of decision, would be a consequence from which he must be saved 
if need be in spite of himself. 

The Secretary cannot end this report without expressing his apprecia- 
tion of the cordial co-operation that he has received from the officers and 
the members of the Society in general, both in answering his requests for 
information, and in other ways. Especially is it his duty and his pleasure 
to thank his predecessors in office, Professors Jackson and Edgerton, and 
the President of the Society, Professor Lanman, for putting at his disposal 
their stores of precedents and their practical wisdom. Of whatever has 
been accomplisht the merit is theirs. 
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Upon motion the report of the Corresponding Secretary was 
accepted. Brief remarks were made concerning several late 
members: Professor Jastrow spoke of Max Miiller; Professors 
Hopkins, Lanman and Barret of E. W. Fay ; Professor Montgom- 
ery of Mrs. J. B. Nies; Professors Hopkins and Haupt of E. 
Windisch; Professors Lanman and Jastrow of Crawford H. 
Toy ; and Professor Waterman of Leonard W. King. 


REPORT OF THE TREASURER 


The Corresponding Secretary presented the report of the 
Treasurer, Prof. A. T. Clay: 


RECEIPTS AND EXPENDITURES FOR THE YEAR ENDING DEc. 31, 1919 





Receipts 
Balance from old account Dec. 31, 1918 ............. $3,326.83 
IO Io i55. ta 0.08 6d dias toh Gres Si ac KR Kia a aes Seni wae 1,540.10 
Interest on bonds: 
Chicago, Rock Island and Pacific Ry. ........ $120.00 
III, IE ING 6.256 ctd roses gawces 100.00 
RNIN TI OD, oso 5 o.a acorns sie tose aiia’ 50.00 
Minneapolis General Electric Co. ........... 50.00 320.00 
J. B. Nies, for the Encyclopedia of Islam ........... 50.00 
EE EE osha tp aiiiwdsancwsnetance ne ca comes 77.50 
EL - 65chiccnebadtwn sada anienkeabelesune , 5.52 
SN a NIN 5. ga. 0 hs bid 0 oe ibe da Siac eilaid adladace oud 456.54 
I A INE ci 515; tidied sh eisctsr arco eddie cele dreushaaiecsauacers 169.30 
$5,945.79 
Expenditures 
To the Corresponding Secretary: printing ........... $ 12.17 
Cg a. | ee $ 7.00 
postage (for four years) ..... 36.43 43.43 
EAUFATION?S GEDOEMHES? POSLEOS «. 2.2 5 ccccc cc cccc cess 12 
Expenses of the Middle West Branch ................ 27.15 
PES DR RD hk kobe hee sso kecsecedesses 337.14 
ROR. -i5 scardiclacs nerd siavn nk scale ne nae 239.31 
ee Pik Adee a he shales mone male 350.94 
BI acl haa ercestateregtalmen ae en 350.01 
MA es ise iercisn a rclosicendcuracaree 313.37 
W. Dragulim for printing .........60.0000. 96.55 
Editors’ honorariums: J. A. Montgomery .. 100.00 . 
Franklin Edgerton .. 150.00* 
Editors’ expenses: postage ............... 13.33 
SN © 55s 55. vaincsiw specs 62.35 2,013.00 


* $50.00 for the preceding year. 
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C. Snouck Hurgronje, honorarium for the Encyclopedia 
of Islam 
Membership Committee Expense: printing 
postage 42 
clerical : 42.17 
Balance, Dee. 31, 1919 3,707.35 





$5,945.79 


REPORT OF THE AUDITING COMMITTEE 


The report of the Auditing Committee was presented by Pro- 
fessor Hopkins: 


We hereby certify that we have examined the account of the Treasurer 
of the Society and have found the same correct, and that the foregoing 
account is in conformity therewith. We have also compared the entries 
with the vouchers and the account book as held for the Society by the 
Treasurer of Yale University, and have found all correct. 


E. WASHBURN HOPKINS, 


F. W. WILLIAMS, 
Auditors. 
NEw HAvEN, Conn., March 15, 1920. 


On motion the Treasurer’s report and that of the Auditing 
Committee were accepted; and a suggestion from the Auditing 


Committee concerning the investment of funds was referred to 
the Directors for report. 


REPORT OF THE LIBRARIAN 


The Corresponding Secretary presented the report of the 
Librarian, Prof. A. T. Clay, and upon motion it was accepted: 


Periodicals have been added to catalogue cards, marked and placed on 
shelves to date. New accessions, including both periodicals and books, are 
now being catalogued. Mr. Paul, a graduate student, has looked over the 
books and manuscripts in the Tamil and Bengali languages, and has made 
additions to the catalogue cards which were already made for them. 


Accessions to the Library of the American Oriental Society 
Mar. 1919—Jan. 1920 
‘Abd al-Karim ibn Muhammad al-Sam‘ani. The Kitab al-ansab reproduced 
from the ms. in the British museum. 1912. (E. J. W. Gibb memorial 
series, v. 20.) 
Banerjee, G. N. Hellenism in ancient India. 1919. 
Bhandarkar, D. R. Lectures on the ancient history of India 
325 B.C. 1919. 


14 JAOS 40 
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Bloomfield, M. The life and stories of the Jaina Savior Par¢vanatha. 
1919. 

Caleutta university commission report (1-5). 

Claretie, L. Nos fréres roumains. 

De Roo de la Faille, P. Iets over Oud-Batavia. (Popular-wetenschappen- 
lijke serie, no. I.) 

Gann, T. W. F. The Maya Indians of southern Yucatan and northern 
British Honduras. 1918. (Smithsonian Institution. Bureau of Amer- 
ican ethnology. Bulletin, 64.) 

Giuffrida-Ruggeri, V. Prime linee di un’ antropologia sistematica dell’ 
Asia. 1919. 

Holmes, W. H. Handbook of aboriginal American antiquities. 1919. 

Journal of Jewish lore and philosophy, v. 1, no. 2. 

Kaplun-Kogan, W. W. Die jiidischen Wanderbewegungen in der neuesten 
Zeit (1880-1914). 1919. 

Krom, N. J. De sumatraansche Periode der javaansche Geschiedenis. 1919. 

Laufer, B. Sino-Iranica. Chinese contributions to the history of civiliza- 
tion in ancient Iran. 1919. 

Le Nain, L. Rapport succinct sur 1’état du palais des académies aprés le 
départ des Allemands. 1919. 

Marseille. Chambre de commerce. Congrés frangais de la Syrie, 3, 4, et 
5 janvier 1919. Séances et travaux, fase. IT. 

Al-Mokattam, a daily Arabic newspaper. June-Aug. 1919. 

Narasimhachar, R. The Kesava remple at Belur. 1919. (Mysore archae- 
ological series.) 

The New China Review, v. 1. 1918. 

Parmentier, H. Inventaire descriptif des monuments cams de 1’Annam, 
*.. He. 

Pratt, I. A., comp. Armenia and the Armenians, a list of references in the 
New York Publie Library. 1919. 

The South Indian research, a monthly journal of researches, v. 1, no. 3-4. 

Stein, A. A third journey of exploration in Central Asia. 1913-16. 

Tuttle, E.H. Dravidian S. Repr. from Am. jour. of philology, v. 40, 1919. 


REPORT OF THE EDITORS OF THE JOURNAL 


Prof. J. A. Montgomery, Senior Editor of the JourNAL, pre- 
sented the report of the Editors, and upon motion it was 
accepted : 


The five Parts of the JouRNAL for 1919 have appeared very closely to 
schedule time. We have received more than the usual amount of copy, 
which has been delayed in printing because we have not yet returned to the 
pre-war size of the JoURNAL, the volume for 1919 containing 352 pages 
against 460 pages of the volume for 1914-15. Unfortunately it is more 
than ever obvious that only a considerably larger income will enable us to 
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return to the original quantum, for with the new year the printers notified 
us that their rates would be increased between 20 and 25%. We have 
been advised that in ‘the present state of the printing business we must 
accept the situation. The Editors are practising all possible economy. 
Among other economies they must now require that authors shall furnish 
copy in final shape or else bear the cost of changes in composition. They 
would urge upon contributors the virtue of condensation and the sacrifice 
of any but necessary display of foreign types. 

Included in the last year’s printing bill were items for printing a large 
number of offprints of the very timely Presidential Address and of a 
brochure containing the papers on the proposed Schvol of Living Oriental 
Languages which has been widely distributed by the appropriate Committee. 

As the Treasurer’s report will show, we came off very cheaply in paying 
our outstanding printing bill in Germany, at about one-sixth of the normal 
rates. Although this bill was paid in the latter part of the summer we 
have not yet received from the Messrs. Drugulin the missing copies of the 
Parts of Volumes 34 and 35, which were held up by the War. A letter 
from the Messrs. Drugulin of date Jan. 22 advised us that they were at 
once shipping the missing numbers but these have not yet been received. 

The Editors would recammend supplying libraries and other learned insti- 
tutions with the JOURNAL at the same rates as to members. 


A suggestion was made from the floor that abstracts of papers 
announced for the sessions be printed for distribution before the 
meeting ; upon motion the matter was referred to the Editors of 
the JouRNAL and the Corresponding Secretary with power. 


ELECTION OF MEMBERS 


The following persons, recommended by the Directors, were 
elected members of the Society; the list includes some elected 
at a later session : 


HONORARY MEMBERS 


Rév. Pére Vincent Scheil, Member of the Institute, Paris, France. 
Dr. Frederick W. Thomas, Librarian of the India Office, London, England. 


CoRPORATE MEMBERS 

Prof. William Frederic Badé, Prof. John M. Burnam, 
Mr. Oscar Berman, Rev. Isaac Cannaday, 

Mr. Isaac W. Bernheim, Mr. Alfred M. Cohen, 
Prof. Campbell Bonner, Dr. George H. Cohen, 
Prof. Edward I. Bosworth, Rabbi Dr. Henry Cohen, 
Miss Emilie Grace Briggs, Mr. Kenneth Colegrove, 
Prof. C. A. Brodie Brockwell, Prof. Frank Leighton Day, 
Mr. Leo M. Brown, Mr. Robert E. Dengler, 
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Rabbi Dr. Israel Elfenbein, 
Rabbi Abraham J. Feldman, 
Rabbi Joseph L. Fink, 
Rabbi Leo M. Franklin, 

Mr. Maurice J. Freiberg, 
Mr. Sigmund Frey, 

Prof. Israel Friedlaender, 
Mr. Dwight Goddard, 

Rabbi Dr. S. H. Goldenson, 
Rabbi Solomon Goldman, 
Mr. Philip J. Goodhart, 
Rev. Dr. Herbert Henry Gowen, 
Mr. M. E. Greenebaum, 

Rev. Dr. J. R. Griswold, 
Pres. William W. Guth, 

Dr. George Ellery Hale, 
Prof. W. H. P. Hatch, 

Mr. Daniel P. Hays, 

Mrs. Edward L. Heinsheimer, 
Rabbi James G. Heller, 
Prof. Max Heller, 

Mr. B. Hirshberg, 

Mr. Theodore Hofeller, 

Mr. G. F. Hoff, 

Prof. Alice M. Holmes, 

Mr. Samuel Horchow, 

Prof. Walter W. Hyde, 
Ikbal Ali Shah, 

Rabbi Edward L. Israel, 
Mr. Melvin M. Israel, 

Prof. F. J. Foakes Jackson, 
Miss Alice Judson, 

Mr. Julius Kahn, 

Mr. Vahan H. Kalendarian, 
Mr. I. Keyfitz, 

Mr. Eugene Klein, 

Rev. Dr. Emil G. H. Kraeling, 
Mr. Harold Albert Lamb, 
Mr. D. A. Leavitt, 

Mr. Samuel J. Levinson, 
Mrs. Lee Loeb, 

Rev. Arnold Look, 

Rev. Dr. Chester Charlton McCown, 
Mr. Ralph W. Mack, 
Rabbi Edgar F. Magnin, 
Prof. Henry Malter, 
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Rabbi Jacob R. Marcus, 
Mr. Ralph Marcus, 

Mr. Arthur William Marget, 
Mr. Harry S. Margolis, 
Mr. H. J. Marshall, 

Prof. D. Roy Mathews, 
Rabbi Dr. Eli Mayer, 

Mr. Henry Meis, 

Mr. Myron M. Meyerovitz, 
Rabbi Louis A. Mischkind, 
Rev. Hugh A. Moran, 

Mr. Effingham B. Morris, 
Rev. Thomas Kinloch Nelson, 
. Herbert C. Ottinger, 

. Robert Leet Patterson, 
Harold Peirce, 

. Joseph Louis Perrier, 

. Arnold Peskind, 

. Julius I. Peyser, 

. Robert Henry Pfeiffer, 
. Julian A. Pollak, 

. Carl E. Pretz, 

Rabbi Dr. Max Raisin, 
Prof. H. M. Ramsey, 
Prof. Joseph Ransohoff, 
Mr. Marcus Rauh, 

Prof. John H. Raven, 
Rev. A. K. Reischauer, 
Mr. Robert Thomas Riddle, 
Mr. Julius Rosenwald, 
Rabbi Samuel Sale, 

Rabbi Dr. Marcus Salzman, 
Mr. Jacob H. Schiff, 

Mr. John F. Schlichting, 
Prof. John A. Scott, 

Mr. Max Senior, 

Mr. Gyokshu Shibata, 
Rabbi Abba Hillel Silver, 
Mr. Hiram Hill Sipes, 

Mr. Jack H. Skirball, 
Prof. Edmund D. Soper, 
Mr. Alexander Spanakidis, 
Prof. Wallace N. Stearns, 
Dr. W. Stede, 

Mr. A. J. Sunstein, 

Prof. Leo Suppan, 
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Mr. I. Newton Trager, Mr. Peter Wiernik, 

Mr. David Arthur Turnure, Mr. Herman Wile, 

Mr. Dudley Tyng, Prof. Clarence Russell Williams, 
Mrs. John King Van Rensselaer, Prof. Curt Paul Wimmer, 

Mr. Ludwig Vogelstein, Mr. Louis Gabriel Zelson, 

Mr. Morris F. Westheimer, Mr. Joseph Solomon Zuckerbaum, 
Mr. Milton C. Westphal, Rev. Dr. Samuel M. Zwemer. 


[TotTaL: 122.] 


Upon motion it was voted that the thanks of the Society be 
extended to the Committee on the Enlargement of Membership 
and Resources, and particularly to the Chairman, Prof. Morgen- 
stern, for zealous and efficient work. 


ELECTION OF OFFICERS FOR 1920-1921 


Dr. J. B. Nies for the Committee on Nomination of Officers 
reported as follows: 


President—Professor Talcott Williams, of Columbia University. 

Vice-Presidents—Professor Paul Haupt, of Johns Hopkins University; 
Dr. Archer M. Huntington, of New York City; Professor Albert Howe 
Lybyer, of the University of Illinois. 

Corresponding Secretary—Dr. Charles J. Ogden, of New York City. 

Recording Secretary—Professor LeRoy Carr Barret, of Trinity College. 

Treasurer—Professor Albert T. Clay, of Yale University. 

Librarian—Professor Albert T. Clay, of Yale University. 

Editors of the Journal—Professor James A. Montgomery, of the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania; Professor Franklin Edgerton, of the University of 
Pennsylvania. 

Directors, term expiring 1928—Dr. Justin Edwards Abbott, of Summit, 
N. J.; Professor A. V. Williams Jackson, of Columbia University; Pro- 
fessor Charles Rockwell Lanman, of Harvard University. 


The officers thus nominated were duly elected. 

Upon motion reports of other committees were deferred. 

The President, Prof. C. R. LAanmMan of Harvard University, 
delivered an address on ‘India and the West’ [to be printed in 
the JouRNAL]. 

At the luncheon which followed adjournment of the first ses- 
sion Dean J. E. Creighton of the Graduate School made an 
address of welcome, acting in behalf of President Schurman 
who was at the time on a mission to Japan. 
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THE SECOND SESSION 


The second session was called to order by President Lanman 
at 2:30 o’clock on Tuesday afternoon. The reading of papers 
was immediately begun : 


Professor M. JAstrow, JR., of the University of Pennsylvania: Two 
New Fragments of a Sumerian Code of Laws. Remarks by Professor 
Haupt. 

A discussion of two texts recently published by Dr. H. F. Lutz 
(Selected Sumerian and Babylonian Texts, Philadelphia, 1919) con- 
taining fragments of laws dealing with agricultural regulations and 
with family relationships. A comparison of the fragments with the 
Hammurabi Code shows only a general dependence of the latter with 
many variations. Differences between the Sumerian and Babylonian 
regulations throw an interesting light on shiftings in social conditions 
in Ancient Babylonia. 

Professor F. EDGERTON, of the University of Pennsylvania: Evil-wit, 
No-wit, and Honest-wit. [To be printed in the JouRNAL.] Remarks by 
Professors Lanman and Hopkins. 

Professor N. ScHMipt, of Cornell University: (a) Traces of Early 
Acquaintance in Europe with Ethiopic Enoch; (b) The First German 
Translation of Ethiopic Enoch. [To be printed in the JoURNAL.] Remarks 
by Professors Jackson and Montgomery. 

Professor G. R. Berry, of Colgate University: The Psalms called Songs 
of Ascents. Remarks by Professors Haupt and Jastrow. 

Professor L. C. Barret, of Trinity College: The Kashmirian Atharva 
Veda, Book Hight. [To be printed in the JOURNAL. ] 

Professor C. R. LANMAN, of Harvard University: (a) Phrase-derivatives ; 
(b) The Sanskrit Passive-formative, ya or iva. [To be printed in the 
JOURNAL.| Remarks by Professors Haupt and Ogden. 


At 4:25 p. M. the Society took a recess to enjoy an automobile 
ride. 


THE THIRD SESSION 


The third session was called to order by President Lanman 
at 9:45 o’clock on Wednesday morning. Some additional nom- 
inees for membership, included in the list already given, were 
duly elected. 

It was announced that the next meeting of the Society would 
be held in Baltimore at Johns Hopkins University and at Goucher 
College on Tuesday, Wednesday, and Thursday of Easter Week, 
March 29, 30, and 31, 1921. 

Upon recommendation of the Directors it was voted to amend 
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ARTICLE V of the Constitution so that the present wording 
thereof shall be denominated Section 1; and to add thereto the 
following : 


Section 2. An Executive Committee, consisting of the President, Cor- 
responding Secretary, and Treasurer, and two other Directors each elected 
for a term of two years, shall be constituted by the Board of Directors. 
The Executive Committee shall have power to take action provisionally in 
the name of the Society on matters of importance which may arise between 
meetings of the Society or of the Board of Directors, and on which, in the 
Committee’s opinion, action cannot be postponed without injury to the 
interests of the Society. Notice of all actions taken by the Executive 
Committee shall be printed as soon as possible in the JOURNAL, and shall be 
reported to the Directors and the Society at the succeeding annual meeting. 
Unless such actions, after being thus duly advertised and reported, are 
disapproved by a majority vote of the members present at any session of the 
succeeding annual meeting, they shall be construed to have been ratified 
and shall stand as actions of the Society. 


Upon recommendation of the Directors it was voted to amend 
By-Law VII so that as amended it shall read: 

VII. All members shall be entitled to one copy of all current numbers 
of the JOURNAL issued during their membership. Back volumes of the 
JOURNAL shall be furnished to members at twenty percent reduction from 
the list price. All other publications of the Society may be furnished to 
members at such reductions in price as the Directors may determine. 


Upon motion it was voted that greetings from the Society be 
sent to the newly organized Palestine Oriental Society, and that 
it be placed on the exchange list. 

For the Directors it was reported that they had voted to send 
as a gift to the Library of the University of Louvain a set of the 
JOURNAL. 

Professor Lanman reported for the Committee on Co-operation 
with other Oriental Societies, as follows: 

Delegates of the Société Asiatique, American Oriental Society, and 
Seuola Orientale (of Rome), met in joint-session with the Royal Asiatic 
Society, at London, September 3-6, 1919. The representatives of our Society 
were Professors Breasted, Clay, Woods, and Worrell. 

[A full account of the meeting is given in Number 1 of the Journal of 
the Royal Asiatic Society for 1920, pages 123-162. This number arrived in 
Cambridge, Massachusetts, between April 5th and 8th, 1920, that is, while 
the annual meeting of the American Oriental Society was in progress at 
Ithaca, and so too late for oral presentation. ] 
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Report upon plans concerning the progress of Semitic and related studies 
may best be left\to the competent hands of Professors Breasted and Clay 
and Worrell, who have not yet returned from Egypt and Palestine. And as 
the issues of our Journal are now frequent, the delay need not be serious. 
On the other hand, a brief report upon the projected General Dictionary 
of Buddhism, drawn up by Professor Woods, who came back to America 
soon after the meeting, may well be submitted herewith. 

At a meeting of the officers of the joint-session, including M. Senart, 
Professors Finot, Sylvain Lévi, Macdonell, and Woods, Dr. F. W. Thomas, 
and Sir George Grierson, it was decided to plan a General Dictionary of 
Buddhism, with special reference to biography, history, geography, doctrine, 
and philosophical technique, and in the form of short and precise definitions 
or articles, and with characteristic passages from the printed texts. 

The point of departure would be the vocabulary of Rosenberg (Tokyo, 
1916). The first undertaking would be to collect on uniform cards the 
words already assigned to local groups of workers: a Japanese group, a 
Cingalese group, an Indian group at Calcutta, and a Tibetan group at 
Darjeeling or Petrograd. Provisional arrangements for these centres of 
study have already been made. The revision and editing, especially of the 
historical and geographical cards, would be the work of the Western 
members. 

The Chairman of the Committee for the conduct of the undertaking is 
Sylvain Lévi of the Collége de France. With him are associated Dr. 
Thomas of the India Office Library, and Professor Woods of Harvard. The 
services of those who make the collections will have to be paid for and 
there will be (besides necessary incidentals) clerical expenses. A budget 
of say six thousand dollars will be required. It is proposed to prepare a 
circular letter to be sent to persons interested in furthering such scholarly 
work in the various countries,—the letter to be approved and signed by the 
four bodies already represented at the joint-meeting. 

On behalf of the above Committee, Professor Woods asks that the Amer- 
ican Oriental Society give its general approval to this undertaking and join 
the other societies in signing the letter thus approved. . 


It was voted that the matter of relations be referred back to the 
Committee for further report. 

Professor Jastrow offered the reports of several Committees. 

“The Publication Committee reported some progress. 

The Committee on the Establishment of a School of Living 
Oriental Languages reported that it had discovered sympathy 
for the project in important quarters. 

The Committee on Enlargement of Membership and Resources 
pointed to the nominations for membership as its report. 

It was voted that members be requested to send to Professor 
Morgenstern suggestions regarding new members. 
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The Committee on Honorary Associates reported progress. 

The Committee on the Statement of Scope, Character, Aims, 
and Purposes of Oriental Studies reported inability to prepare 
a suitable statement and asked to be discharged. 

The Committee on the Formation of a National Academy of 
Humanities reported progress. 

At this point it was voted: that the American Oriental Society 
ratify and it does hereby ratify, the convention and constitution 
of the American Council of Learned Societies devoted to Human- 
istic Studies. This constitution has already been printed in the 
JOURNAL (40. 78 f.). 

It was also voted: that the Society’s delegates to the Academic 
Council just mentioned be appointed by the Directors. 

The Committee on the Interests of the American School in 
Jerusalem gave a brief report on the activities of the school dur- 
ing the last year. 

The Committee on a Plan for Archaeological Exploration in 
the Near East reported that Professor Breasted is now in that 
region looking over the ground. 

At this point the presentation of papers was resumed. 


Mrs. A. H. SaAunpDERS, of New York: Some Literary Aspects of the 
Absence of Tragedy in the Sanskrit Drama. Remarks by Professors Edger- 
ton, Jastrow, Ogden, Jackson, and Brockwell. 

This paper is a consideration of the loss of possibly great tragedies 
through the rules of dramaturgy against unhappy endings for Sanskrit 
plays. 

Mr. W. H. Scuorr, of the Philadelphia Commercial Museum: Cinnamon, 
Cassia, and Somaliland. [To be printed in the JouRNAL.] Remarks by 
Professors Torrey, Ogden and Haupt. 

Mr. P. L. Barspour, of New York: Some Observations regarding the 
Burushaski Language of Northern Kashmir. Remarks by Professors Haupt 
and Brockwell. 

The purpose of this paper is to draw attention to certain features of 
this unclassified language of Northwestern India. The peculiarities 
particularly noted are: 

(1) a system of pronominalizing or adding a pronominal prefix to 
the various words, be they noun, adjective, or verb, which express the 
idea of family relationship, or name the parts of the body or concepts 
of the mind; 

(2) the use of a vigesimal system in counting. 

In conclusion the author expresses his desire to investigate the lan- 
guage at first hand. 
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Professor C. A. B. BrocKwELL, of McGill University: Some of the 
basie principles of the science and art of measuring time, as used among 
the early Mediterranean peoples. Remarks by Professors Haupt and 
Jastrow. 

Rev. Dr. J. E. Apsort, of Summit, N. J.: Maloba, the Maratha Saint. 
[To be printed in the JouRNAL.] Remarks by Professor Jackson. 


The President announced the appointment of the following 
committees : 


On Arrangements for the meeting in Baltimore in 1921: Professors 
Haupt, Bloomfield, and Dougherty, and the Corresponding Secretary. 

On Nominations for the year 1921-1922: Professors Jastrow and Schmidt 
and Dr. W. N. Brown. 

Auditors for 1920-1921: Professors F. W. Williams and Torrey. 


The Society took a recess at 12:15 P. M. 


THE FOURTH SESSION 


The fourth session was called to order by President Lanman 
at 2:40 o’clock on Wednesday afternoon. The reading of papers 
was immediately begun. 


Professor Pau Haupt, of Johns Hopkins University: (a) Ventriloquism 
in Babylonia; (b) The Nuptials of Jahveh and the Sun; (c) Sumerian 
Stillatories; (d) Suckling Sea-monsters. 

(a) The instruction at the end of a cuneiform exorcistic manual 
(ZA 30, 213) to pipe like creatures of the desert (cf. Arab. ‘azf) and 
female voices refers to ventriloquism, which has a higher pitch and a 
different timbre (Assyr. liSdnu enitu). The Hebrew necromancers were 
venfriloquists (Is. 8,19; 29, 4). The Sipirmeneans were said to pipe 
like women (ZA 30, 227 n. 3; cf. Herod. 4, 183) because they spoke 
a tonal language. The Sumerian tones may have been more marked in 
the older (eme-sal) dialect (ZA 31, 240) and in the language of the 
women (JAOS 37, 312). The Tibetans say that sounds uttered with 
a high tone are spoken with a woman’s voice (EB™ 26. 920%; cf. also 
PSBA 40. 95). 

(b) MV AG 22, 69 regards Ps. 19 as Davidic, and Ps. 132 (JBL 33, 
168) as Solomonic. Ps. 19 is called a song for the Neomenia or the 
Feast of the Tabernacles, from the Solomonic Book of Songs (JHUC 
No. 316, p. 22) which is identified with the Psalter. Before in them 
hath He set a tabernacle (or bridal pavilion) for the sun the line 
Jahveh knew (Gen. 4,1; cf. JHUC, No. 316, p. 24) the sun in heaven, 
He thought to dwell in thick darkness (see Kings, SBOT 101) is sup- 
posed to have been omitted. This reconstruction is untenable (JBL 38, 
182). 
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(ce) Sum. kakkul, Assyr. namzitu, Talmud. ndézaité is not a mash-tun 
for the brewing of beer (ZA 32, 168) but the receiver of a still for the 
distillation of brandy (JHUC, No. 287, p. 33). The boiler of the still 
is called in Assyrian: gannu or qangannatu = Talmud. gangan. Siduri 
(which may be the prototype of Calypso; cf. kuttumat, HW 363) had 
a still near the sea; she was not a Sabean maiden: sdbitu is the femi- 
nine of sdbi, taverner (cf. Heb. sébé’é idin, wine-bibbers)— Sum. 
lu-gestin or lu-kastin. During the siege of Erech (JAOS 22, 8) the 
hostess in despair smashed the receiver of her still (KB 6, 273, 6). 

(d) In the Maccabean Elegies (JBL 38, 157) Lam. 4, 3 we must 
read: Gam-tanninim haléci sédéhén, heniqi giréhén, Even sea- 
monsters offered (lit. drew out) their teats, and suckled their young. 
The Jews may have observed dugongs suckling their young in the Red 
Sea. There were also whales (both right whales and sperm-whales) 
in the Mediterranean (JHUC, No. 296, pp. 37, 43). Whales bring 
forth their young alive and suckle them; the two teats are placed in 
depressions on each side of the genital aperture. The dugong often 
raises its round head out of the water and carries its young under the 
forefin (see plate in Brockhaus, 14, 1002). 

Rev. Dr. F. K. SANDERS, of New York: The Publications of the Board 
of Missionary Preparation relating to Religions. Remarks by Professors 
Haupt, Jackson, Torrey, and Montgomery. 

The purpose of the speaker is to report certain results already 
reached, illustrating these by the actual publications and indicating 
the further policy of the Board in that direction, and then to speak of 
a proposed series. Each is of interest as representing a distinct 
attempt to utilize the very best scientific knowledge in order to assist 
young missionaries to enter thoughtfully and broadly into their work. 

Professor A. T. OLMSTEAD, of the University of Illinois: The Assyrian 
Land System. Remarks by Professors Haupt and Jastrow. 

Professor A. V. W. JACKSON, of Columbia University: On the Site of the 
most ancient Zoroastrian Fire. Remarks by Professor Hopkins. 

In Zoroastrian tradition the Farnbag Fire, or the special fire of 
the priestly class, is the most sacred of all fires, as it represents the 
divine fire of Ormazd. Tradition assigns its original foundation to 
the legendary ruler Yim, who established it in Khvarazm, to the east 
of the Caspian Sea. According to the Indian Bundahishn it was 
removed to Kabul by Zoroaster’s patron, King Vishtasp; but according 
to the Iranian recension of that work (now available) it was carried 
to a place which may be identified with Kariyan in Fars. The paper 
discusses this latter tradition in the light of various other sources. 

Professor C. C. Torrey, of Yale University: The So-called Original 
Hebrew of Sirach. Remarks by Professors Montgomery and Jastrow. 

The Hebrew text of Sirach recently discovered is not the original 
Hebrew, but the result of a process of retroversion. The proofs of this 
are chiefly the following: (1) Our Greek text is by no means a ren- 
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dering of this Hebrew. (2) The style of the Cairo fragments is 
wretched. (3) Unlike the Greek, there is everywhere a weak repeti- 
tion of Old Testament phrases. (4) The Hebrew of the fragments is 
largely the language of a much later day than that of Ben Sira. 
(5) The original metrical form is very often wanting. (6) Not sel- 
dom there is unmistakable evidence of translation. (7) There is good 
reason to believe that the real Hebrew of Sirach was lost at a very 
early date. 
Professor E. W. Hopxins, of Yale University: The Ethical Element in 
the Rig Veda. Remarks by Professors Lanman, Haupt, and Dr. Abbott. 
Some ethical quality is inferable from pre-Vedie period. Vedic 
gods are peculiarly related to man. The idea of mediation has been 
exaggerated. The relation of sinner to gods and nature of the divine 
laws. These laws are according to the divine Order and Supreme Being; 
extracts in illustration. Nature of sin. Punishment of sinner; reward 
of pious. 


By unanimous consent Prof. Lybyer’s paper on The Syrian 
Desire for Independence was postponed for presentation in the 
evening, after|the annual dinner. 

After discussion it was voted: that the Executive Committee 
consider the preparation of questionaires to be sent to missionary 
areas for the purpose of gathering information which might be 
useful to scholars. 


On motion of Professor Jackson, the following resolution was 
unanimously adopted: 


Resolved, that the American Oriental Society, in appreciation of its par- 
ticularly pleasant visit at Ithaca, wishes to express its cordial thanks to 
the President and Trustees of Cornell University for welcoming the Society 
at Goldwin Smith Hall, where its sessions were held, and for hospitably 
entertaining the members at luncheon; also to thank the Telluride Associa- 
tion for the reception kindly given at its home and for various other atten- 
tions; to thank furthermore the Town and Gown Club and the University 
Club for courtesies extended; to express appreciation likewise to the Ithaca 
Chamber of Commerce for the enjoyable automobile excursion, and to thank 
Professor Quarles for the delightful organ recital which he gave for the 
members of the Society. It wishes, in conclusion, to add special acknowl- 
edgements to the Chairman of the Committee on Arrangements and his very 
efficient Reception Committee for the remarkable manner in which they con- 
tributed to make the meeting a memorable one for all those in attendance. 


The President announced the formal presentation by title of 
the following papers. 


Professor F. R. BLAKE, of Johns Hopkins University: A Bibliography of 
the Philippine Languages, Part II. 
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Professor M. BLOOMFIELD, of Johns Hopkins University: (a) Notes on 
the Divyavadina. [To be printed in the JouRNAL.] (b) On overhearing, 
as a motif in Hindu Fiction. 

Dr. E. W. BurLincaME, of Albany, N. Y.: Buddhist influence on Bid- 
pai’s Fables. [To be printed in the JOURNAL.] 

Dr. E. Curera, of the University of Pennsylvania: The Sin Offering. 

Professor R. P. DouGHERTy, of Goucher College: The Temple Guard in 
Erech. 

Professor F. EpGERTON, of the University of Pennsylvania: The Paiica- 
tantra Reconstructed: a report of progress. 

Dr. I. Erros, of Baltimore: An Emendation to Jer. 4. 29. 

Dr. A. EmBeEr, of Johns Hopkins University: Several Semitic Etymologies. 
- Professor E. W. Hopxins, of Yale Universty: Rté Srantasya, ‘without 
toil,’ RV. 4. 33. 11. 

Mr. V. H. Kauenparian, of Columbia University: The Turanian Ele- 
ment in Armenian. 

Professor M. Jastrow of the University of Pennsylvania: Notes on 
Criticism of Inscriptions: I, The Behistan Inscription of Darius the Great. 
[To be printed in the JOURNAL. | 

Professor A. V. W. Jackson, of Columbia University: Notes on the 
Persian Poet Baba Tahir. 

Professor M. JAstrow, of the University of Pennsylvania: Notes on 
the Text of Ishtar’s Descent to the Lower World. 

Dr. H. S. LINFIELD, of Dropsie College: (a) An Approach to the Study 
of Jewish Contracts from the point of View of Babylonian Contracts. (b) 
The Forms selast Selasit Selasin Selasot, reba‘ -tt -in -dt, etc., in Neo-Hebrew 
and their Equivalents in other Semitic Languages. 

Professor D. G. Lyon, of Harvard University: Assyrian City Gates. 

Dr. D. I. Macut, of Johns Hopkins University: A Pharmacological 
Appreciation of Biblical Incense. 

Professor T. J. MEEK, of Meadville Theological School: (a) Some New 
Assyrian Ideograms. (b) An Assyrian Copy of the Hammurabi Code. 

Dr. J. J. Price, of Plainfield, N. J.: The Rabbinic Conception of Labor. 

Professor J. D. Princk, of Columbia University: The Sumerian Original 
of the name Nimrod. [To be printed in the JOURNAL. ] 

Rev. J. E. SnypDER, of Johns Hopkins University: (a) Habbakuk’s Male- 
dictions. (b) The @ before the affixes of the Assyrian permansive. 

(a) The four imprecatory triplets in Heb. 2, 6>— 17 (18-20 is a sub- 
sequent addition) refer to events and conditions recorded in 1 Mace. 10, 
30. 42; 11, 34. 35.—1, 21-23; 2, 9; 6, 12; 1, 33; 10, 32; 11, 41.—1, 
46; 2,12; 3, 51; 4, 38; 7, 35. 42; 14, 36; 9, 50-53.—1, 24. 30; 2, 38; 
5,2; 7,17.19. We must read lé’okléna for 16-16 and ‘ ullé la-dbitdu, also 
nésikéka and méz‘ozééka, and mispdéh, bloodshed (miswritten mispéh 
in Is. 5, 7 and mispat in Ezek. 7, 23) for mésappéh. 

(b) The 4@ in Assy. palxdku, I fear, does not correspond to the 6 in 
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Heb. sabbéta, which is conformed to the verba tertiae uw (JAOS 28. 113), 
but to the 6 in Heb. anéki I. The pronoun of the first person was 
(an) aku. This 4 was afterward transferred to the other persons. And 
in Arabic and Aramaic (Ethiopic dnd) is shortened from andku and 
Heb. dni and anéki are conformed to the suffix of the first person (SFG 
53). 

Professor C. C. Torrey, of Yale University: The Site of Niniveh in the 

Book of Tobit. 


The Society took a recess at 5:10 P. M. 


THE FIFTH SESSION 


The fifth session was called to order by President Lanman at 
8:35 p. M., after the annual dinner, in Prudence Risley Hall, for 
the purpose of listening to Prof. Lybyer’s paper, postponed from 
the afternoon session, and of transacting certain business. The 
following paper was presented : 

Professor A. H. LyByeEr, of the University of Illinois: The Syrian Desire 


for Independence. Remarks by Professors Haupt, Jastrow, Montgomery, 
Popper, and others. 


Impressions of the Syrian character and desire for self-rule as observed 
with the American Commission on Mandates in Turkey last summer. 
The program of the Syrian Conference at Damascus. How the Syrian 
desires conflict with the secret treaties which are in process of being 
put into effect. How America might solve the problem of the world. 
If the triple partition be enforced upon the country, there is small pros- 
pect of permanent peace. 


At the end of the discussion of Professor Lybyer’s address, 
the Society held a brief business session. 

Professor Lanman, as Chairman of the Committee on Co-op- 
eration with the Société Asiatique, presented the report of that 
Committee. On motion of Professor Haupt, properly seconded, 
it was voted, after some discussion, that the report be referred to 
the Executive Committee with power to act upon the proposal 
therein contained that this Society co-operate with the Société 
Asiatique and other Oriental Societies in regard to planning a 
General Dictionary of Buddhism and issuing an appeal for aid 
in its preparation. 

On motion it was voted that the President of the Society be 
authorized to appoint delegates to represent the Society at the 
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joint meeting of Oriental Societies to be held at Paris in July, 
1920. 

Certain additional nominees for membership, included in the 
list already given, were duly elected. 

Professor Olmstead extended an informal invitation for the 
Society to hold its annual meeting with that of the Middle West 
Branch in Easter Week of 1922. 

At 11:10 o’clock the Society adjourned, to meet again in Balti- 
more on March 29, 1921. 





PERSONALIA 


Of the staff of the School of Oriental Research in Jerusalem 
Director Wm. H. Worrett expected to leave for America 
in May and Prof. A. T. Cuay in June, the latter return- 
ing via Europe. Prof. J. P. Peters plans to return in July. 
Prof. C. C. McCown, of the Pacific School of Religion, Berkeley, 
Calif., has been appointed Thayer Fellow at the School for the 
coming year. Professor Clay made an extensive trip through 
Babylonia, reaching Mosul. He met there Prof. J. H. Breasted 
and his party. The present Fellow, Dr. W. F. AuBricut, has 
been appointed Acting Director of the School for 1920-21. 

Pére J. N. SrRassMAIER, the pioneer in the study of Babylonian 
astronomy and in Babylonian contract literature, died in London, 
January 11, 1920. A biographical sketch is given by Pére Con- 
damin in Recherches de Science Religieuse for January-March. 

Mr. T. RaMAKRISHNA Piuual, of Madras, a member of our 


Society, died on Feb. 29, 1920. He had been for twenty-five 
years a fellow of the University of Madras, and was a valued 
member of the Tamil Lexicon Committee. That Committee has 
adopted a resolution on the death of Mr. Pillai, which we are 
glad to print, as follows: 


The Tamil Lexicon Committee records with sorrow the death of Rao 
Saheb T. Ramakrishna Pillai, B.A., F.R.H.S., in whom it has lost one of 
its original members, who has all along rendered invaluable help by his 
enthusiasm for the work and by his readiness to further it in every way. 


Dr. IsRAEL F'RIEDLANDER, Professor of Biblical Literature and 
Exegesis in the Jewish Theological Seminary, New York City, 
was killed by brigands in the Ukraine on July 8, while he was 
engaged in distributing money for Jewish relief. Dr. Fried- 
lander became a member of the Society this year. 





